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NON-DISRUPTIVE TESTING 


@ When the act of testing a thing destroys it...or distorts 
its own results...new tests must be devised 


@ Such new methods permit today’s technicians to measure and 
observe the untouchable...the transient...the unstoppable 


We must confess that ‘NON-DISRUPTIVE 
TESTING’ is a phrase not yet in general 
use—to our knowledge. But it’s a phrase 
that belongs in the vocabulary of today’s 
science and indus- 
try. It’s the direct 
descendant of NoN- 
DESTRUCTIVE TEST- 
ING: a group of 
techniques for ex- 
amining the inte- 
riors of objects — 
without opening or 
injuring them. 
Today, however, we face challenges 
which go beyond the need for examining 
the inaccessible. We are dealing also 
with the unstoppable... the unap- 
proachable ... the unstable and delicate. 
These are areas in which the act of test- 
ing a thing may destroy it... where the 
physical presence of a measuring instru- 
ment may degrade its own readings. Tests 
must be devised to meet new standards 
of non-interference. This new technology 
we call NON-DISRUPTIVE TESTING. 
Techniques are being borrowed from 
sciences whose scholars traditionally 
work under handicaps. Astronomy—deal- 
ing with distant objects—has contributed 
to the advanced use of the spectroscope 
_,. for remotely determining chemical 
compositions, temperatures, etc. Medi- 
cine and the life sciences—dealing with 
phenomena which are all too easily 
changed or extinguished by laboratory 
procedures—have contributed such tech- 
niques as radiology and nuclear tagging. 
Consider some problems now being 
solved by non-disruptive testing methods. 
The mill pictured at left rolls steel 
to close tolerances. Its output must be 
precisely measured and the pressure of 
its rolls adjusted accordingly. Response 
must be rapid. The mill can’t be stopped 
while a micrometer is used. Instead, the 
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moving metal is scanned by X-ray ... its 
thickness at every instant automatically 
computed . . . and this information fed 
back to automatic controls, 

Researchers trying to achieve con- 
trolled THERMONUCLEAR reactions must 
produce temperatures of millions of de- 
grees in a substance known as a PLASMA. 
This plasma must be contained in a 
‘MAGNETIC BOTTLE’ because any contact 
with a physical container—or instrument 
—instantly drains 
its energy. How 
then can its tem- 
perature be meas- 
ured? Only by 
means of rigor- 
ous examination of 
the SUBATOMIC 
particles which are 
ejected through the magnetic field. 

Chemists can analyze the end-prod- 
ucts of chemical reactions. But many 
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deeply involved in the expand 


growing corporatior 


ing fields of electronics and in 


strumentation with diversi 
fied product lines, well-balanced 
among industrial, military 
space and consumer markets. A 
company whose progressive re 
search and development pro 


grams have established its lead 


ership in key areas of systems 


engineering measurement 
testing and simulation com 


putation and process control 





processes have intermediate stages . . . 
with fleeting, unstable products. To ana- 
lyze certain of these products and reac- 
tions, a new technique called FLASH 
PHOTOLYsIS is used. It has already iden- 
tified substances with lifetimes under a 
millionth of a second. 





2 spectrograms ot a single sample—taken 
1/100,000 of a second apart. 


In the supmicroscopic world, scien- 
tists face a continuing problem: the fact 
that nothing can yield information about 
itself without surrendering. energy. We 
can measure one feature of an ELECTRON, 
for example, but we must obliterate it in 
the process. Its other features, therefore, 
cannot be known. This is the extreme ex- 
ample of alteration of samples through 
the act of measurement. Where such al- 
terations cannot be tolerated, instru- 
ments of fantastic sensitivity are being 
devised—together with new methods of 
evaluating their readings. 
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DAYSTROM leads in developing non-disrup- 
tive techniques of measurement and con- 
trol. Example: DAYSTROM Xact-RAYMATIC® 
systems implement the steel mill applica- 
tion described above. Wherever advanced 
testing methods are introduced, probabil- 
ity is high that products of DAYSTROM ore 
important contributors. 
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STROM s INCORPORATED 


Headquarters: Murray Hill, New Jersey 


OEFENSE PRODUCTS GROUP: Electric Division, Military Electronics Division, Pacific Division, Transicoli Division, Daystrom-Wiancko Engineering 


Company , * 
GROUP: Hef.th Company, Furniture Division 


INDUSTRIAL PROOUCTS GROUP: Controi Systems Division, Weston Instruments Division . 


CONSUMER PRODUCTS 


INTERNATIONAL OPERATIONS GROUP: West Germany, Canada, Engiand, Japan, Switzeriang 


LETTERS 





The Inaugural 
Sir: 

As a student of history, I believe that 
Kennedy’s inauguration speech was one of 
the best ever given in the history of the 
country. One cannot say the same thing about 
the prayers that preceded it—especially the 
first one, which was too long and seemed 
to be more like a speech than a prayer. No 
wonder the podium caught fire. 

Sipney I. PHILLIPS 
Vancouver, Wash. 


Sir: 

The inaugural day weather in Washington, 
D.C. was in perfect accord with the snow 
job to which the nation was subjected during 
the Los Angeles Convention and the cam- 
paign. 

S. V. FROHLICHER 
Hudson, Wis. 


Sir: 

Inauguration week in Washington sounded 
strangely like “Hell week,” “Pledge week” 
and Senior Prom. 

HELEN KENNEDY* 
Long Beach, Calif. 


Sir: 

Only two individuals at the inaugural 
ceremony made any lasting impression: John 
Kennedy and Robert Frost. 

kK. W. Rospins 
Thornton, N.H. 


Sir: 

President Kennedy's magnificent inaugural 
address is a stirring example of how one 
strong voice can rouse free nations from a 
state of pessimistic gloom to a confident en- 
thusiastic optimism. It won for us in the last 
world war; may we have more and more of 


it to win for us now. 
W. F.C. DEVLIN 


Laguna Beach, Calif. 
Sir: 

Please, Time, a Rolls-Royce never “chugs,” 
as captioned in your Jan. 27 issue, en route 
to the Kennedy inaugural ball. As a devoted 
member of the Rolls-Royce Owners Club, 
this borders on blasphemy to the faithful. 
A Rolls-Royce does not “chug” no matter 
what the weather may be. It may skip, 
falter and, on rare and seldom proven occa- 
sions, even fail, but chug—never! It glides. 

KeITH MARVIN 
Troy, N.Y. 


First Lady 
Sir: 

Congratulations on the story about Jackie 
Kennedy. May all the “common as an old 
shoe” variety of Americans read it and forget 
their snobbery. 

If we wish to be truly democratic, we will 
rejoice at individuality, especially when it is 
embellished by extraordinary grace and beau- 
ty. Where more appropriate than in the 
White House? 

MarGaret S. Harris 
Anacortes, Wash. 
Sir: 

After reading your recent stories on Jack 
and Jacqueline Kennedy, et alii, I'm delight- 
fully convinced that we have again that rare 
phenomenon: government of adults, by adults, 
for adults. 

Joun Hakac 
Tucson, Ariz. 


Sir: 

Your article on Mrs, Kennedy represents a 
shocking display of bad taste. Beneath the 
sugared veneer there is a coarseness and vul- 
garity made up of gossipy half-truths, snatches 
of conversation printed out of context and 
snide insinuations which are evil and destruc- 
tive in nature. The First Lady of the land 
deserves better treatment than this. 

WitiiaM R, Van GEMERT 
Roslindale, Mass. 


Sir: 
Re Mrs. Kennedy: a sensitive article about 
a sensitive person! While Mr. K. didn’t get my 
vote, Mrs. K. does. 
Mrs. JOHN S. MAHONEY 
Appleton, Wis. 


Sir: 

Please don’t keep me in suspense. What 
did Jackie do for the 4o unexpected luncheon 
guests ? 

DoyLe L. McCuLter 
Houston 


@ She bought a casserole course from a 
neighborhood Greek restaurant, served 
it with a salad and raspberries for des- 
sert.—Eb. 


Sir: 

Jackie Kennedy: Welcome to the Politi- 
cians’ Wives Union! We are nonpartisan, 
have no dues, duties, charter or elected offi- 
cers, but we are legion, and stalwartly defend 
every member who likes to read a book—for 
sheer pleasure. 

RuTH CHOTINER 
Pacific Palisades, Calif. 


Sir: 

The oeuf en gelée, for two years voted 
“Menu - Item - Most - Likely - To- Be- Left -On- 
Plate” by my Intermediate French students, 
is enjoying new prestige. 

ELEANOR Woop 
Menlo Park, Calif. 


Sir: 

Having been married to an Italian for 20 
years, I faintly rebel at Jackie’s equating it to 
being dead. 

I will say that since reading your life 
sketch, I feel much more sympathetic to- 
ward her, and she has gone up in my esti- 
mation 100%. 

HeatH Evans PANTALEONI 
Metuchen, N.J. 


School Support 
Sir: 

Your article on local support for education 
{which described a device, based on property 
taxes, for evaluating school districts’ local 
support for their schools] is seriously mis- 
leading. In the good old agrarian days, you 
could measure community support of schools 
solely via the local property tax. But those 
days are gone. Thousands of school districts 
are now more than half supported by state 
and federal funds. The School Management 
survey measures today’s effort by yesterday's 
standards, which is hardly the way to the 
New Frontier. 

THEODORE O, CRON 
Managing Editor 
Overview Magazine 
New York City 
Christ & the Golf Club 
Sir: 

The article “Christ and the Golf Club” sug- 

gests that the scar on Scarsdale may well be a 
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tion will undoubtedly cause considerable 
soul-searching on the part of the Pharisees of 
all religious sects. 

FRANK Ross 


Los Angeles 


Sir: 

As a former resident of Scarsdale and its 
“organized acquiescence,” my hat is off to the 
young woman who turned down her debut 
to the “Hollow Ball.” I remember many 
times the heartbreak of young people who 
were not accepted in other organizations of 
top importance—school-frowned-upon soror- 
ities and fraternities. 

Mrs. Cuar.es H. Sanrorp IIT 
La Crescenta, Calif. 


Real Sculptor 
Sir: 

My photograph of a 
standing figure by the 
father of Mobilist Alex- 
ander Calder may help 
explain why the moth- 
er of the mobilist said 
the father was a real 
sculptor. 

This figure by Alex- 
ander Stirling Calder is 
in the Calder show at 
the Delaware Art Cen- 
ter and appears in the 
background of your 
photograph of “Father 
Calder’s Cub.” 

LeRoy S. Brooks 
Wilmington, Del. 


The Glass Womb 
Sir: 

The article “The Glass Womb” [which de- 
scribed the fertilization of a human egg on 
glass slides] made me wince at the way some 
men can tamper with the laws of nature and 
morality as they please, and appear justified 
in doing so. I think there is a point that Dr. 
Petrucci has failed to realize: if Dr. Petrucci 
is actually growing human life, he will be 
committing murder each time he kills one 
of the specimens. 





Paut GUNTHER 
St. Louis 


Sir: 

Our work extends back ten years, during 
which period more than 2,000 living human 
ova have been studied in vitro, Our prime 
purpose has been to help women with their 
Fallopian tubes closed or removed to succeed 
in having children by obtaining a mature 
egg, fertilizing it in vitro, and then aiter four 
to six days transplanting it into the womb. 
LanpruM B. SHETTLES, M.D., PH.D. 
Presbyterian Hospital 
New York City 


Monks in Business 
Sir: 

Your story on the Trappist Preserves was 
a difficult coverage well done. We are grate- 
ful, and especially for the general tonality 
of the article. 

Might I make a correction: Heublein, Inc. 
is our distributor only in the U.S. In Can- 
ada it is the firm of Rose and Laflamme, Ltd. 

(THE Rev.) C. Benton, O.C.S.0. 
Director 
Trappist Preserves 
Spencer, Mass. 
Sir: 

Your story about tax exemption and the 
Christian Brothers, one of the world’s largest 
producers of commercial brandy, omitted 
several points. The organization has paid up 


* No kin, blessing in disguise, since your wide circula- some back corporate profits taxes, but it is 
2 TIME TIME is published weekly by TIME Inc,, at 540 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, Ill, Second-class Volume LXXVIT 
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now suing for a complete refund of ap- 
proximately $490,000 on the ground that 
“Plaintiff is exempt as a church” and that 
“all property [is| subject to the control of 
the Pope.” The Department of Justice has 
filed a counterclaim for an additional sum 
in back taxes of $1,.351,193.97 

PauL BLANSHARD 

Special Counsel 
Protestants and Other Americans United for 
Separation of Church and State 

Washington, D.C 


The Cardinal & the Schools 
Sir 

Cardinal Spellman might be surprised to 
learn of strong resentment by members of 
his faith toward his profound support for 
church and state integration. The cardinal’s 
church should bear responsibility for its self- 
created school problem 

RONALD A. EWAN 
San Diego 
Sir 

In response to Cardinal Spellman’s views 
on federal aid to parochial institutions, it 
does not behoove President John F. Kennedy 
to say, “No comment.” 

As President of the United States, and as 
part of his campaign promises, he owes the 
people an honest and detailed answer 

Lairp IRISH 
Minneapolis 


Abolition & Consequences 
Sir 

You have recently commented upon the 
abolition of the farthing in Great Britain, 
and some of the consequences. There are 
others 

For example, it will no longer be possible 
for British juries to give contemptuous dam 
ages of one farthing. Then again, the King 
James version of the New Testament will call 
for amendment; see the Gospel according to 
Si. Matthew, V, 26: “Verily I say unto thee, 
Thou shalt by no means come out thence, 
till thou hast paid the uttermost farthing.” 
And X, 29: “Are not two sparrows sold for 
a farthing?” 

GILBert Woop 


London 
OT A AY 
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186. HAWAII by 
JAMES A, MICHENER 
(Retail price $6.95) 





409. THE AFFAIR 
by CP. SNOW. (Re- 
tail price $4.50) 


TIMES THREE 





433. TIMES THREE hy 
PHYLLIS MCGINLEY 
(Retail price $5) 





400. THIS IS MY 
GOD /y HERMAN 
wouk. (Retail price 


$3.95) 
150. STUDIES IN 
THE PSYCHOLOGY 
OF SEX fy HAVE- 
LOCK ELLIS. 2 vols. 


(Retail_ price $15) 
Each vol. $1 





CONSENT /y 
pDruRY. (Retail price 
$5.75) 








O DEMONSTRATE TO YOU IN A SHORT TRIAL THE ADVANTAGES — 


‘Any Thiee of these 


IF YOU AGREE TO BUY THREE ADDITIONAL BOOKS FROM THE CLUB WITHIN A YEAR... 





104. ADVISE AND 
ALLEN 





418. THOMAS 
WOLFE: A BIOGRA- 
PHY 4y ELIZABETH 
NOWELL. (Retail 
price $5.95) 


TO KILLA 
chinhird 
locking 


435. TO Kill A 
MOCKINGBIRD 
HARPER LEE, (Retail 


price $3.95) 


iss 


413. THE GOOD 
YEARS 4y WALTER 
LORD. Illustrated 
(Retail price $4.95) 








443. THE DECLINE 
AND FALL OF THE 
ROMAN EMPIRE /y 
EDWARD GIBBON 
Abridgment by pb. 
M. Low. (Retail 
price $8) 





188. MEETING 
WITH JAPAN 
FOSCO MARAINI. Il 
lustrated. (Retail 
price $8.50) 





151. IDEAL MAR- 
RIAGE: Its Physi- 
elogy and Tech- 
nique /y TH. H. VAN 
DF VELDE, M.D 
Hlustrated. (Retail 
price $7.50) 


414. THREE BY 
TEY: MYSTERY 
NOVELS BY JOSE- 
PHINE TEY. (Retail 
price $4.50) 





152. BARTLETT'S 
FAMILIAR QUO- 
TATIONS. 1 3th edi- 
tion, (Retail price 
$10) 





159. VOGUE'S 
BOOK OF ETI- 
QUETTE fy MILLI 
CENT FENWICK 
(Retail price $6.50) 





436. DECISION AT 


DELPHI 4) HELEN 
MAC INNES. (Retail 
price $4.95) 





405. DR. SCHWEIT- 
ZER OF LAMBAR- 
ENE $y NORMAN 
COUSINS. Hlustrated 
(Retail price $3.95) 
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416. BORN FREE 
by JOY ADAMSON. II- 
lustrated. (Retail 
price $4.95) 


THE UGL 
AMERICAN 


105, THE UGLY 
AMERICAN }y wit- 
LIAM LEDERER and 
EUGENE BURDICK 
(Retail price $3.95) 





447. VANITY FAIR: 
A Cavalcade of the 
1920s and 1930s 
Illustrated. (Retail 
price $10) 





115. THE CRISIS OF 
THE OLD ORDER #4) 
ARTHUR M. SCHLES 

INGER, JR. Vol. | of 
The Axe of Rooserels 
(Retail price $6.95) 


ESPECIALLY RECOMMENDED 
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RETAIL PRICE $1O 


“One of the most important 
works of history of our time" 


— ORVILLE PRESCOTT, N. Y. Times 


“One of the most spectacular 


stories ever told" 


—JOHN GUNTHER 


— 













Who Killed 
Socety * 


eland Aneel 
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449. WHO KILLED 
SOCIETY? by CLEVE- 
LAND AMORY, IIlus- 
trated. (Retail price 
$6.50) 


_ 


116. THE COMING 
OF THE NEW DEAL 
éy ARTHUR M. 
SCHLESINGER, JR. 
Vol. 11. (Retail 
price $6.95) 


CONSTANT 
IMAGE 


Meee [het 





199. THE CON. 


STANT IMAGE 4, 
MARCIA DAVEN 
PoRT. (Retail price 
$3.95) 
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132. A STUDY OF 
HISTORY, a 2-vol. 
abridgment of the 
Toynbee work 
ail price $11) 
Each vol. $1 











198. THE LEOP- 
ARD by Giuseppe 
DI LAMPEDUSA. (Re- 
tail price $4.50) 


on 





420. THE POLITICS 
OF UPHEAVAL fy 
ARTHUR M. SCHLES- 
INGER, JR. Vol. II 
(Retail price $6.95) 





187. THE DARK- 
NESS AND THE 
DAWN 4y THOMAS 
B. COSTAIN, (Retail 
price $3.95) 





138. REMEM- 
BRANCE OF 
THINGS PAST fy 
MARCEL PROUST. 2 
vols. (Retail price 
$15) Each vol. $1 





149. THE STORY 
OF PHILOSOPHY 
by WILL DURANT 
(Retail price $5) 


157. THE POPU. 
LAR MEDICAL 
ENCYCLOPEDIA jy 
MORRIS FISHBEIN 


M.D. Ilustrated 
(Retail price $4.95) 





OF MEMBERSHIP IN THE BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH CLUB... 





books for $1 each* 


AT THE MEMBERS’ PRICES WHICH AVERAGE 20% BELOW THE REGULAR RETAIL PRICES 


pouty HERS 


430. THE CHILD 
BUYER fy JOUN 
Hersey. (Retail 
price $4) 





439. TAKEN AT 
THE FLOOD #y Jorn 
GUNTHER. Illustrat- 
ed. (Retail price $5) 





191. GRANT 
MOVES SOUTH /y 
BRUCE CATTON 
(Retail price $6.50) 





119. THE BIRTH OF 
BRITAIN /y) WIN- 
STON S. CHURCHILL 
Vol. | of A History 
of the English-Speak- 
ing Peoples. (Retail 
price $6) 





134. COMPLETE 
SHORT STORIES OF 
MAUGHAM. 2 vols 
(Retail price $12.50) 

Each vol. $1 


A as 


of the World 


174. A CHILD'S 
HISTORY OF THE 
WORLD by v. M 
HILLYER. Revised by 
B. G. HUEY. Illus- 
trated 





421. PORTRAIT OF 
MAX bys. N. BEHR 
MAN, Illustrated 
(Retail price $6) 






SPEAKING 
PEOPLES 






120. THE NEW 
WORLD 4) wWiIn- 
STON S. CHURCHILL 


Vol. I. 
price $6) 


(Retail 


Q- 


432. PEACEABLE 
LANE 4y KEITH 
whHeecer. (Retail 
price $4.50) 
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102. DOCTOR 
ZHIVAGO #y BORIS 
(Retail 


PASTERNAK 
price $5) 






121. THE AGE 
OF REVOLUTION 
by WINSTON S$ 
cuurcui, Vol, III 
(Retail price $6) 
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444. SHADOWS 
ON THE GRASS /y 


ISAK DINESEN. (Re- 
tail price $3.75) 


108. ACT ONE fy 
MOSS HART. (Retail 
price $5) 


ENGLISH 
SPEAKING 


122. THE GREAT 
DEMOCRACIES dy 
WINSTON Ss. 
cuurcuu, Vol. IV 
(Retad price $6) 





135. COMPLETE 
WORKS OF O. 
HENRY. 2 vols. (Re- 
tail price $10) 
Each vol. $1 





162. A CHILD'S 
GEOGRAPHY OF 
THE WORLD Ady 
Vv, M, HILLYER. Re- 
vised hy B. G. HUEY 
Illustrated 


136, COMPLETE 
SHERLOCK 
HOLMES /y CONAN 
DOYLE. 2 vols. (Re- 
tail price $7.50) 
Each vol. $1 


AA 





163. WINNIE 
THE POOH and THE 
HOUSE AT POOH 
CORNER fy A. A 
MILNE. U/lustrated 
by £. H. SHEPARD 
Both vols. for $1 


161. THE NEW JOY 
OF COOKING #4, 
IRMA S$, ROMBAUER 
and MARION R, 
BECKER. Illustrated 
(Retail price $4.95) 





164. WHEN WE 
WERE VERY 
YOUNG and NOW 
WE ARE SIX hy a. 
A. MILNE. Ullas. 
by &. H. SHEPARD 
Both vols. for $1 





GOOD SENSE FOR EVERY READING FAMILY 


‘i purpose of this suggested trial membership is to 


demonstrate two things by your own experience: 
first, that you can really keep yourself from missing 
books you fully intend to read. How many do you find 
right here? Second, the trial will demonstrate the advan- 
tages of the Club’s Book-Dividend system, through which 
members regularly receive valuable library volumes — 
either completely without charge or at a small fraction of 
their price— simply by buying books they would buy 
anyway. The offer described here really represents “ad- 
vance” Book-Dividends earned by the purchase of the 
three books you engage to buy later. 


>kK The three books you choose will be sent to you im- 
mediately, and you will be billed one dollar for each vol- 


ume (plus a small charge for postage and handling). 


* You have a wide choice always — over 200 selec- 
tions and alternates during the year. 


> If you continue after this trial membership, with 
every second Club choice you buy you will receive, with- 
out charge, a valuable Book-Dividend averaging around 
$6.50 in retail value. Since the inauguration of this profit- 
sharing plan, $255,000,000 worth of books (retail value) 


has been received by members as Book-Dividends. 





In the case of multi-volume sets, each volume is to be counted 
as a seporate purchase at $1, unless otherwise noted 


BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH CLUB, Inc. A22 
345 Hudson Street, New York 14, N. Y. 


Please enroll me as a member of the Book-of-the-Month Club? and send 
the three boc whose numbers I have indicated tn boxes below, bill- 
ing me $3.00 ge and han I agree to pur se at least 
three addi t Selections alterna during t irst year I 
am a mem ne right to cancel my membership any time after 
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A letter from the 
PUBLISHER 


GAete\ M. ner, 


OST of Time's readers are subscribers who 

sign up for relatively long periods of Time 
(one of every ten subscriptions is for a term of five 
years at a cost of $20). But in recent months. the 
substantial number of readers who buy Time on 
the newsstands has been soaring 
to new levels. 

At 18 major airports across 
the U.S.. Time outsells every 
other magazine. For some issues 
in recent months, the newsstand 
sale has run more than 50% 
above the same week in the pre- 
vious year (see illustrations), 
For the five issues of January, 
average newsstand sales were 
30.5% above January 1960. In 
this same period, the average 
net paid total circulation of the 
U.S. edition was 2,647,936, near- 
ly 100,000 over the advertising 
base (effective Jan. 1, 1961) of 
2,550,000. 

With the international editions it was much the 
same story. Average net paid circulation in Jan- 
uary 1961 for all five international editions (Can- 
ada, Latin America, Atlantic, Asia, South Pacific) 
Was 633.800, up 15% over 1960. 





Who are these 3,250,000 Time buyers? One an- 
swer: you. A few others: 
48% of the men listed in Who’s Who in 
America. 





53% of U.S. corporation presidents. 
45% of U.S. scientists. 
49% of our top educators (college presi- 


dents, school superintendents, college board 
trustees, high school principals, etc.). 
60° of the nation’s religious leaders. 
53% of the communicators (publishers, edi- 
tors, broadcasters, etc.). 

Perhaps the most meaningful segment of Time’s 
readers is to be found among tomorrow's leaders— 
the undergraduate and graduate student bodies on 
campuses across the country. Here we are proud to 
number a quarter of a million subscribers, with a 
probable total readership of at least a million. 
This we believe to be the highest campus circula- 
tion of any magazine. Typical of the thousands of 
letters from educators in our files is the following 
excerpt from the librarian of a Colorado college: 

“Time is among the most widely read publica- 
tions received in our college. It is read extensively 
for pleasure, and used extensively for research.” 
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home loans a year by Insured 
Savings and Loan Associations 






Last year, the nation’s Insured Savings and Loan Associations made home loans TF: 
hele eee F se sie : 9 : Sr 
to America’s families totaling $14 billion... more than all other financial insti- S/ Savines 
‘ . ca | z 
s and the nation a INSURED 


tutions combined. They look forward to serving their communities 
SD / 
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just as effectively in the growth year's ahead. 
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THE NATION 
Man Meets Presidency 


Not since the days before Pearl Harbor 
1a President of the U.S. delivered him- 
such gloomy forebodings on the 
state of the Union. 

On the domestic 
Kennedy. the 
Unemployment is 





ha 


self of 


Iront 
economy “is in 


said John F. 
trouble. 
increasing, the reces- 
worsening. the rate of 
growth lagging, bankruptcies booming 
profits fading. In a 


Congress (see The 


sion economic 


special 
Economy he 


message to 
pre- 
scribed a course of remedies to get things 


going again—and promised more if those 
did not work, 
But it was on the cold war front that 








Kennedy talked in stark terms of onrush- 
ing national danger. Items 
@ “I speak today in an hour of national 


peril and natior 





| opportunity. Before my 








term has ended, we shall have to test 
whether a nation organized a gov 
erned such as ours can endure. The out 


come is by no means certain. 
QG°Non 
could fail to be 

the harsh 
through which we must pass in 
four years Each day we 
the hour of maximum danger. 


man entering upon this office . 

staggered upon learning 
trials 
the next 
draw nearer 


enormities of the 


KENNEDY ADDRESSING CONGRESS 
De to-earth dar 
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@ “The tide of events has been running 
out. and time has not been our friend. . . 
The tide is unfavorable. The news will be 
is better We should 
prepare ourselves now for the worst. 

In a week when U.S. spacemanship and 
missilery had won bold successes—the or- 
biting of Samos, the spy-in-the-sky satel- 
lite (see ScrENCE); the clean triumph of 
the new solid-fuel Minuteman ICBM; the 
Project Mercury shot and 
an “astronaut” chimpanzee* 
Kennedy's grim announcements 
curiously out of phase. as if he had stum- 
bled copy ot the Soviet 
day Book. 

John F. Kennedy had 


skeletons in the 


worse before it 


recovery ol 
President 

seemed 
upon a Dooms- 
discovered no 
Eisenhower closet. no 
cataclysmic secret-intelligence reports. But 
he had 


intorn 


discovered that even a_ well 


alert Senator and 





President 
elect has no conception of the responsi 


Shortly aft 





ities of the U.S. presidency. 
April 12, 1945. Harry Truman said that 
he felt as if a load of hay had 
him. Kennedy was showing something of 
the same Kennedy. he 
iting. He had also discovered 
that he was 


fallen on 
load, but being 
came out 
like 
bound in his high ambitions by the same 
realities that had bound the previous Ad- 
ministration—including the 

The Congress). 
Kennedy had read and 





many a predecessor 


realities ol 
Congress (see 
Nevertheless 
the contents of the 
black-bound State Department file 
trouble 


‘Crisis Book,’ 





digest 
a fat 
of world 
reading that he posed specific concerns 

Asia. 
Chinese Communists menace the security 
of the entire area from the 
India and South Viet Nam to the jungles 
of Laos. 

Africa. 
torn by civil strife 
public disorder.’ The worsening 
of the West was soon spelled out in 
State Department statement sug 
drastic policy retreat (see FOREIGN NEWS 

Cuba. 
over the people s drive for a 
Our objection is to their domination by 


spots. It was on this 
‘The relentless pressures of the 


borders of 





The Congo has been 
political unrest and 
position 


sting a 





Our objection with Cuba is not 


better lite 





foreign and domestic tyrannies . . . Ques- 
La ek, Mosee o ann 

ces la ing of a sever \ 

est x into orbit ‘ 

ite wa obably large enough to ca 

u ilo « Mosco n 

1 ted Tt ean ech 

lo the “ ’ the ite ‘ ut 

carried 0 












3 
FLIGHT 


MINUTEMAN IN First 


c 
SKY-f nN Vv torie 

tions of economics and trade policy can 

negotiated. But 

domination in this hemisphere can never 


always be Communist 


be negotiated. 

Western Europe. “Our alliances are un 
filled and in some disarray, The unity of 
NATO has been weakened by economic 
rivalry and partially eroded by national 
interest. 

Cold War. “The 
still our relations with the 
and Communist China. We never 
be lulled into believing that either power 


first great obstacle ts 
Soviet Union 


must 





has yielded its ambitions for world domi- 
nation—ambitions which thev forcefully 


restated only a short time ago. 
Satellite Countries. “We must 


forget our hopes for the ultimate freedom 


never 


and welfare of 
ple. . . I hope to explore with the Polish 
the possibility of usit 


the Eastern European peo 





government our 


frozen | 
that will demonstrate our abiding friend 
| 


ship and interest in the people of Poland. 





lish funds on projects of peace 


By underscoring the dangers, the new 
President 1 
ful U.S. 

rent shield 
tential. But the risk was 


sked downrating such power- 





is the strong missile deter- 


assets 


and the proved economic po 





balanced by a 


clear gain. By talking up plainly on for- 
Kennedy was warning the 
old war must be fought or 


was time for a comfortable 





e the weight of the Presi- 








dent's load of hay. 





THE ECONOMY 


President Meets Recession 

There was no Crisis Book to read on 
the U.S. economy, no reason for an ex- 
Senator from Massachusetts to find any 
surprises. “We must show the world what 
a free economy can do—to reduce un- 
employment, to put unused capacity to 
work, to spur new productivity, and to 
foster higher economic growth within a 
range of sound fiscal policies and relative 
price stability,” he said in his State of 
the Union message. But when Kennedy 
got around to specific proposals in his 
special economic message three days lat- 
er, it was pretty evident that he was lim- 
ited by the same facts of economic life as 





cash outlays that Dwight Eisenhower had 
projected for fiscal 1962. 

One reason that President Kennedy could 
not do more was that President Eisen- 
hower had already done much. The Eisen- 
hower Administration had extended un- 
employment coverage, broadened social 
security benefits and taxes and speeded 
up federal procurement. Indeed Ike had 
arranged things so that new Government 
contracts will leap by $10.7 billion this 
fiscal year, to $86 billion. 

Long Range. Beyond his short-range 
proposals to spur recovery and aid the 
recession’s hardest-hit victims, Kennedy 
also unfurled some long-span programs 
that cheered businessmen. He _ urged 
cheaper long-term loans to spur capital 


Associated Press 


PirTsBURGH UNEMPLOYED LineED Up For Surpius Foop 
A greater danger than creeping inflation. 


the Eisenhower Administration, and his 
recommended deeds had a long way to go 
to catch up with his activist words. 

Old Tools. His message eschewed the 
massive pump-priming plans and public- 
works projects dear to some economists, 
stressed instead the expansion of existing 
programs. He urged Congress to boost 
minimum social security benefits (from 
$33 a month to $43), lift the minimum 
wage (from $1 an hour to $1.15 imme- 
diately, then to $1.25 within two years), 
stretch out unemployment compensation 
payments, and pass a depressed-areas bill. 
Said House Republican Minority Leader 
Charles Halleck of those proposals: “We 
find no great quarrel with them, but we 
do not find them earthshaking.”’ 

Kennedy promised to do some more by 
executive action. He would put through 
a depressed-areas food-stamp plan, cut 
FHA mortgage rates (from 5}% to 549%) 
to bolster the housing market, pay out 
1961 veterans’ insurance dividends ahead 
of schedule, and speed up the letting of 
Government contracts. Cost of the pack- 
age: something less than $5 billion—not 
much more than the $4 billion rise in 


10 





investment; at the same time he hoped 
to firm short-term interest rates to stem 
the flow of gold to countries where rates 
are more attractive. The two goals are 
“contradictory,” Kennedy admitted, and 
achieving them would require all the wiz- 
ardry of Republican Treasury Secretary 
Douglas Dillon and Democratic Federal 
Reserve Chairman William McChesney 
Martin Jr. Kennedy went on to speak of 
a long-overdue tax reform to come, hint- 
ing that the Administration would strive 
to liberalize depreciation rates and to plug 
tax loopholes. 

Businessmen were elated also at his 
first public suggestion that wages—as well 
as prices—could rise too fast for the na- 
tion’s good. “We cannot afford unsound 
wage and price movements which push up 
costs, weaken our international competi- 
tive position, restrict job opportunities 
and jeopardize the health of our domes- 
tic economy,” said he. “Inflation is now 
the certain road to a balance-of-payments 
crisis and disruption of the international 
economy of the Western world.” 

At the same time, Kennedy stressed his 


opinion that large-scale unemployment is 





a greater danger than creeping inflation, 
that the need for recovery and growth is 
more important than conservative fiscal 
policy. If his proposals of last week fail 
to get the economy moving within 75 
days, he will submit other ones. 


New Global Policy 


To fight the gold war, President Kennedy 
this week put forth a program aimed at 
a reduction of U.S. spending abroad and 
an increase in foreign spending and invest- 
ment in the U.S. Key proposals: 

@ Cut the amount of duty-free foreign 
goods that U.S. tourists can bring back, 
from $500 to $100. 

@ Reduce U.S. defense procurement 
abroad and spend more at home “even 
though this will lead to some extra cost.” 
Q Tighten the loopholes through which 
U.S. companies can channel profits into 
foreign “tax havens.” 

@ Set up a double standard of interest 
rates, so that foreign governments that 
bank their funds in the U.S. would get 
higher interest than U.S. institutions do. 
@ Expand the credits to U.S. exporters 
through the Export-Import Bank. 

But the President opposed higher tar- 
iffs. The solution lay in making U.S. 
goods and services more competitive in 
world markets. Through his new Labor 
and Management Policy Advisory Group, 
chaired by Labor Secretary Arthur Gold- 
berg, the President would seek to “encour- 
age productivity gains, advance automa- 
tion, and encourage sound wage policies 
and price stability.” 

Because the economies of free nations 
are becoming more interdependent every 
day, the Western nations should look to- 
ward the day when they can cooperate 
more closely on fiscal policies, said Ken- 
nedy. He recommended a study to deter- 
mine whether a new global financial agen- 
cy should be founded to smooth out the 
cycles of boom-and-bust, surplus-and- 
deficit, by helping to regulate interest 
rates, money movements and fiscal pol- 
icies throughout the non-Communist 
world. To create and join such a bank 
would require some sacrifice of economic 
sovereignty, but Jack Kennedy asked the 
Treasury to consider the idea. 


DEMOCRATS 


Definitions 


Action needs definition, and both press 
and politicians have been wondering what 
to call President Kennedy and his New 
Frontiersmen. In the first week, “prag- 
matic liberals” was the vogue. Then Doris 
Fleeson, den mother of the liberal colum- 
nists, thought she had a better term: 
“contemporary” Democrats. After the 
State of the Union speech, the New York 
Times chipped in with “cautious activist.” 

But Jack Kennedy is more direct. Asked 
at his second news conference whether he 
considered himself a liberal or a conserva- 
tive, he said: “Well, I don’t call myself 
anything except a Democrat who's been 
elected President of the United States.” 
adding, “And I hope that I’m a responsi- 
ble President.” 
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THE CONGRESS 
Darkened Victory 


ver} 





The crowd in the House galleries filled 
every seat. overflowed into the 
Over both the galleries and the floor of 
the House brooded a hush of expectancy 
history-making drama 


aisles. 


as if some were 
ibout to unfold. 

Promptly at high noon, as he has done 
many hundreds of times House 
Speaker Sam Rayburn swept through the 
door of the Speaker s lobby 
floor of the House. This time 
new happened, a violation of custom for 
which old Capitol Hil 


recall no precedent: in a 


betore 


ind onto the 


something 


newsmen could 


ind gesture of 








affection and respect, both Congressmen 


and spectators stood up and 
the old man as he started up 
to the Speaker's rostrum. 
Cursing & Conniving. The 
facing the House was 
Rayburn’s resolution calling for the addi- 
tion of three new men rs (two Demo 
crats and one Republican) to the Rules 
Committee, the channel through which 
most major legislation has to pass before 
it can get to the floor of the House to be 
voted on. In that simple 
a mere housekeeping detail on 


questi mn 


whether to adopt 





debated and 
question 





SmitTH AFTER DEFEAT 


ur damnedest.’ 





Ne done 
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the surface. much was at stake: Sam Ray- 
burn’s own prestige, the balance of power 
between liberals and conservatives in the 
House. and the congressional prospects of 


Kennedy Administration legislative pro- 
grams in the 87th Congress. 
During the 86th Congress, in 1959-60 


Virginia's wily old Howard Worth Smith 
chairman of the Rules Committee, had 
n unsplittable conservative bloc 
Republfan 


members plus Mississippi's William Col- 


made up a 
with the 





uttees tour 


com! 








mer. Because most major bills require 
positive action by the Rules Committee 
the six conservatives were to use a 
6-to-6 deadlock to stall any legislation 
they disliked. By adding two new Demo- 
rats and only one Republican, Sam Ray- 


urn expected to tilt the 6-to-6 standoff 
majority. So much was at 
i that the fortnight before 
the showdown saw the House's 


Struggie tor votes in many a year 


to an S-to 
ssue in the shift 
hercest 


a strug- 





gle that u iately involved personal pres 
sure I President of the U.S. 
broad threats of blacklisting by his Cabi 


conniving on 





om the new 





net members. cursing and 





both sides. 
As usual, the prevote battle behind the 
what decided the outcome 


scenes Was 
and the floor debate made no real differ- 
ence. “Judge” Smith complained that the 
Rayburn forces had granted him only 
ght minutes to state his case. Said he 
packing 

Democratic 


€ 









“committee 
with the 
is long and just as far as 


in attacking the 
I will 


leade rship just 


cooperate 


my conscience will 


When laughter 


permit me to go. 


rippled across the cham 









ber h retorted Some of these gen 
tle ho are laughing maybe do not 

rs what a conscience is.’ Mister 
Sam his ¢ on the tion’s obli- 
gation and need to back up its new Presi- 


He demonstrated on yesterday 
Kennedy's 


State of the Union address, “that we are 


said Rayburn. referring to 


neither in good shape domestically or in 
the foreign field. He wants us to do some- 
thing about 
gram. Let 
And the only way we can be sure that 
] to adopt this 


that. Let us move this pro- 
us be sure that we can move it. 
this program will move is 
Most of the House rose to 
climbed back to 
but Judge Smith 
ped in his chair 
A Wan Smile. Slowly 

off the roll, All but six 
Hor extraordinary 
total. One of the few 


resolution. 
applaud Rayburn as he 
the Speaker's rostrum 





the clerk be 





nembers 





voted—an 





who did not vote 


himself he would have 














voted a tie, but it never came 
to th 

The 25-minute roll call was almost 
cruelly suspenseful. Though both camps 
had counted the votes in advance with 


exquisite care, Congressmen hovered tense- 





over tally sheets. In the galleries, as the 


iwed toward an end. each 





roll call see 
new no dr 
po 
Mister Sam's side. 

The final tally was 217 for, 212 inst 
64 Democrats, all from the South and 
border states, voted against Rayburn, but 


a low, hissing gasp of disap- 








itment. The galleries were clearly on 








A ' 
RAYBURN BEFORE THE BATTLE 


S00 comfort me. 


22 Republicans. mostly from the urban 
Northeast, crossed over the party line to 
save him from a humiliating defeat. When 
Rayburn announced the totals. Howard 
Smith stood up and shuffled off the floor 
and into the cloakroom. “Well 
le, “we done our damned- 


he said 


with a wan s 





trom wan. 





est.” Rayburn’'s smile was f 
We won.” he said, his eyes dancing, ‘and 
I am satisfied. 

It was a victory that Mister San 
rightly 
memories, but it was a d 
deed. Essentially it was a fight of Demo- 
with Democrats, and it marked a 
from the en 


could 
treasure chest of 


rk victory in 


store in his 





crats 
decisive 
trenched Southern 
tives to the urban liberal forces that have 


swing of power 


Democratic conserva- 
grown increasingly frustrated over South 
ern seniority. But the close vote reddened 
the sore of the emphasized the 
resources of the 


split and 
conservatives 
even under intense pressure. The cold 
realists in John Kennedy's White House 
knew that the fight would have to be re- 
fought on bill, that their 
forces might never be as strong again— 
and they no longer had the Rules Con 
mittee 


powerlul 


every major 





blockade as an excuse for failure. 


rhey buckled down to prepare for a grim 





era of whipcracking. blandishment and 


push-pull patronage to work their will 
in Congress. 

The Country Boys. The two wily old 
congressional giants who were pitted 
in the ight have much 


Howard 


yatina Of age 


against each other 
in common. Sam Rayburn and 
Smith both have the 
Rayburn is Smith 78 
dignity that 
long 
than their own 
e, kind 


ind the special 
men who have 





ccrues to o d 
greater 
Both are gruff 
They 
raised on farms, and 


exercised power in causes 
ambitions. 


on the surfa underneath. 





were country boys 
they still, whenever they can get out of 
Washington, instinctively head for rustic 


serenity—the Rayburn cattle ranch near 


1 





3onham, Texas or the Smith dairy farm 
near Broad Run, Va. They grew up, 
pinched by poverty. in a South still 
seething with Civil War hatreds and sunk 
in economic misery. 

The most striking difference, the Great 
Divide of personality, is a matter of the 
temperature of the heart. Smith is a bit 
frosty; displays of emotion make him 
visibly uncomfortable. Sam Rayburn, in 
contrast, is a sentimentalist, a man of 
strong and easily stirred feelings, who un- 
ashamedly weeps in public when moved. 
Men who were there still choke up when 
they recall Rayburn’s anguished speech 
in the House on the death of his old 
friend Alben Barkley, the speech that 
ended, “God comfort his loved ones, God 
comfort me.” The difference carries over 
into politics. Judge Smith (he was a 
state circuit judge before he got elected 
to Congress in 1930) is a stern-principled 
conservative. Sam Rayburn, for all his 
ingrained rural-Texas conservatism and 
his immunity to ideology, is a liberal of 
the heart. 

Since 1932, the prevailing tendencies 
of the times have gone against Judge 
Smith. He has authored some important 
legislation—notably the anti-subversive 
Smith Act—but his essential role in Con- 
gress has been to delay defeat for his 
causes. Sam Rayburn has moved with 
the drift of things. and so helped to make 
history, not just slow it down. 

Great Compromiser. Samuel Taliafer- 
ro Rayburn decided way back in boy- 
hood that he was going to be Speaker of 
the House some day. and he early set 
about making his dream come true. He 
got elected to Congress in 1912, at 30, 
after serving six years in the Texas state 
legislature. He became House Speaker 
in 1940. has held that post ever since 
except for the two intervals, 1947-48 
and 1953-54. when the Republicans had 
a majority in the House. By virtue of his 
early start, plus sheer longevity, Rayburn 
has established two records that, apart 
from his other achievements, entitle him 
to a niche in history: he has served in 
the House longer than anybody else in 
the annals of Capitol Hill. and he has 
held the office of Speaker far longer than 
anybody else. having long since broken 
the old record of eight years set by 
Henry Clay. 


THE AMAZING 
MR. 


SAM 


FEATS OF RARE J 
MAGIC 





“UNCLE Joe” CANNON* 
Rules had a reason. 


Some of Rayburn’s predecessors as 
Speaker, notably Maine Republican 
Thomas Reed in the 1890s and Illinois 
Republican Joseph Cannon in the 1900s, 
were autocrats who ruled over the House 
like absolute monarchs. Sam Rayburn, 
though he exudes an authority that some- 
times makes junior Congressmen quail 
when he speaks gruffly, has operated in 
the style of Henry Clay, the Great Com- 
promiser, trying to get his way through 
persuasion and leadership. He has been 
called “the greatest compromiser since 
the Great Compromiser.” To all new 
Democratic Congressmen he recites two 
rules: 1) “To get along, go along,” and 
2) “Be reasonable; be fair.” 

Rayburn’s Henry Clay approach helps 
explain why during all his years as Speak- 
er he suffered a situation that the auto- 
crats among his predecessors would have 
considered unthinkable: lack of a de- 
pendable working majority on the Rules 
Committee, Under earlier Speakers, Rules 
came to be called the “arm of the Speak- 
er.’ Rayburn operated without that arm. 


First Time cover, March 3, 1923. 


THE AMAZING 





Saved from Chaos. Last week's battle 
chopped deep into the power of Rules 
Chairman Howard Smith, but it left the 
powers of the Rules Committee itself 
undented. Those powers have accumulat- 
ed over the years and have survived many 
tirades from thwarted Congressmen and 
Presidents, because a powerful Rules 
Committee is necessary to the function- 
ing of Congress. With its 437 members,* 
each armed with his own mandate from 
voters back home, the House is too un- 
wieldy a body to get its work done with- 
out strict control over the flow of legisla- 
tion. In the 86th Congress, the members 
introduced a total of 15.506 bills and reso- 
lutions, and the Senate passed an addi- 
tional 957 measures that the House had 
to act on before they could become law. 
Under the “general rules” of the House, 
each member has a right to speak for one 
hour on every bill that comes to the floor. 

It is the task of the Rules Committee 
to save the House from chaos by setting a 
“special rule” for each major item of leg- 
islation before it reaches the floor. The 
special rule imposes a limit on debate, 
and sometimes on amendments. even to 
the extent of forbidding any amendments 
at all. The committee has been known to 
revise bills to suit its pleasure before pass- 
ing them along for a vote. 

In session after session, the Rules Com- 
mittee has taken the heat for blocking 
bills that the House leadership wanted to 
keep from an embarrassing vote; é.g., a 
bill for veterans’ benefits that Congress- 
men would not dare vote against. In 
1949 the House passed the “21-day” rule, 
a “liberal” reform which provided that a 
bill could be called up by the chairman of 
any committee after the Rules Committee 
had blocked it for 21 days. In the next 
Congress, the 21-day rule was politely 
killed with Speaker Sam Rayburn looking 
on approvingly. Reason: too many embar- 
rassing bills were coming to the floor. 

Lumpy Roads. A bill can bypass the 
Rules Committee by coming to the floor 
under “suspension of the rules,” which 


The “permanent” number, set by law back 





in 1913, is 435. but Congress temporarily added 
two extra seats for Alaska and Hawaii. The 
total is scheduled to go back to 435 for the 
next Congress, beginning in January 1963, but 
congressional leaders are talking of increasing 


the permanent number to 450 
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permits only 40 minutes of debate and no 
amendments. But an important item of 
legislation has little prospect of getting by 
in this way, because suspension of the 
rules requires a two-thirds majority. 
Three times since Judge Smith became 
Rules Committee chairman in 1955, Sam 
Rayburn has tried to get a blocked bill 
past the Rules Committee through sus- 
pension of the rules, and all three times 
he failed. 

Even for bills that cannot command a 
two-thirds majority, there are two possi- 
ble detours around the Rules Committee, 
but they are lumpy, uphill roads, rarely 
traveled. Any Congressman can drag a bill 
out of the Rules Committee if he can get 
a majority of the entire membership of 
the House to sign a “discharge petition,” 
but many members disapprove of this 
approach, refuse to sign a petition even 
when they favor the stalled bill. During 
the half-century that the House has had 
some kind of discharge procedure, only 
two measures—the Fair Labor Standards 
Act of 1938 and last year’s pay raise for 
federal employees—have ever been enact- 
ed into law after being forced out of a 
balky Rules Committee by a discharge 
petition. Still another route is the “Cal- 
endar Wednesday” procedure. On Wed- 
nesdays, a committee chairman can call a 
bill to the floor without the consent of 
the Rules Committee, but under condi- 
tions that make it possible for opponents 
to stall the bill to death. Last year Sam 
Rayburn used the Calendar Wednesday 
method to rescue a depressed-areas bill 
from Judge Smith's clutches, but that was 
the first time the device had been used 
since 1950. 

Revolt of the Southerners. For half a 
century beginning in 1858, the Speaker 
was himself a member of the Rules Com- 
mittee. Even when the revolt of r1g10 
against tyrannical “Uncle Joe” Cannon 
deprived the Speaker of his place on the 
Rules Committee, it still remained pretty 
much under the control of the Speaker as 
the leader of the majority party. 

In 1937 Southern members of the Rules 
Committee, including Howard Smith, re- 
belled against the New Deal because of 
Franklin Roosevelt's plan to pack the Su- 
preme Court and his proposal to set a 
40¢-an-hour minimum wage (strenuously 
opposed by owners of Southern textile 
and lumber mills). From 1937 on, all dur- 
ing Sam Rayburn’s years as Speaker, the 
coalition of Republicans and Southern 
Democrats successfully dominated the 
Rules Committee. 

Though he did not control the commit- 
tee, Rayburn usually managed, down to 
1959. to find a way to bring to the floor 
any bill that he really wanted to see get 
there. Georgia’s late Eugene Cox, long- 
time leader of the Southerners on the 
Rules Committee, had a deep affection for 
Rayburn, often at Rayburn’s urging voted 
in committee for a bill that he would vote 
against on the floor. After Cox died in 
1952 and Judge Smith succeeded him as 
captain of the Southern conservatives, 
Rayburn sometimes managed to get help 
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from Republicans on the committee, with 
the quiet assistance of the House Repub- 
lican leader, his old friend Massachusetts’ 
Joe Martin. 

Postscript Fiasco. Rayburn’s serious 
troubles with the Rules Committee flared 
up in the 86th Congress—despite the fact 
that in the 1958 congressional elections 
the Democrats had widened their margin 
in the House to nearly 2 to 1, most lop- 
sided majority since the 1930s. What 
made the Rules Committee more trouble- 
some than before was that Rayburn could 
no longer get any cooperation from the 
Republicans. Compromiser Joe Martin 
was deposed from the Republican leader- 
ship by Indiana’s tough, uncompromising 
Charlie Halleck (and last week registered 


a ST 


Judge Smith. By the time Congress con- 
vened again after the election, Speaker 
Rayburn had made up his mind that 
he had to break Smith's grip on the 
Rules Committee. 

The Kennedy rebels wanted to pure 
Mississippi's William Colmer from the 
committee and replace him with a Ray- 
burn man. Colmer seemed fair game since 
he had supported the independent presi- 
dential-elector slate in Mississippi rather 
than Kennedy-Johnson. Rayburn vacillat- 
ed between the purge and his three-new- 
member plan, a less ‘drastic break with 
House traditions and Southern feelings. 
His mind once made up on committee 
packing, he announced a “binding’’ Dem- 
ocratic caucus, a rare device by which a 





PERSUADERS THOMPSON & BOLLING WITH TALLY SHEETS 
If the Air Force can't get him, the Post Office must. 


his vote against Halleck and for Ray- 
burn). Halleck filled the Republican seats 
on Rules with hard-bitten party men and 
happy days were gone again. 

Mister Sam encountered only moderate 
difficulties with Rules during 
cause the Democratic liberals in Congress 
held back most of their planned legisla- 
tion until 1960, so as to get the election- 
year benefits. When 1960 came around 
the Democratic housing bill died in the 
Rules Committee, and so did a bill to ease 
restrictions on picketing of construction 
sites. Kennedy Democrats hoped to pass 
a politically profitable batch of welfare 
legislation at the post-convention session 
of Congress, but Judge Smith’s Rules 
Committee helped Charlie Halleck’s Re- 
publicans turn the postscript into a fiasco 
that spoiled the Democratic hopes and 
dented John F. Kennedy's image of lead- 
ership at the start of his tough campaign 
for the presidency. 

To Break the Grip. The postscript ses- 
sion riled the frustrated young Kennedy 
“pragmatic liberals,’ and they prodded 
Sam Rayburn to do something about 


1959, be- 


two-thirds vote can bind all members of 
the party to vote for a particular proposal. 
Again Mister Sam wavered, decided that 
a binding caucus would injure Southern 
feelings too deeply, and that he could win 
without it anyway. 

Custom-Designed Pressure. Then gut- 
fighting Charlie Halleck swung into battle 
behind Judge Smith, made opposition to 
the Rayburn plan an official Republican 
stand—a position that made good tacti- 
cal sense but grated on some Republicans 
because it aligned the G.O.P. with South- 
ern Democrats. That confronted Rayburn 
with the possibility of a messy and pain- 
ful defeat on the floor: he needed Repub- 
lican votes to win, and Halleck’s thrust 
forced several Republicans who would 
otherwise have voted for Rayburn into 
the Smith camp. 

Behind the scenes raged a fierce strug- 
gle for power. White House News Secre- 
tary Pierre Salinger “backgrounded”’ re- 
porters on the news that Judge Smith 
had been conferring with lobbyists of the 
National Association of Manufacturers, 
the Chamber of Commerce, the Ameri- 
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can Farm Bureau Federation and the 
American Medical Association, all of 
which had launched barrages of letters 
and telegrams urging Congressmen to vote 
against the Rayburn plan. The labor and 
civil rights lobbies rolled up their persua- 
sive artillery behind Sam Rayburn. As a 
compromise. Judge Smith promised ‘no 
obstacles” to clearance of five major Ken- 
nedy bills. but Rayburn retorted that 
“the President may have 4o.” President 
Kennedy threw his prestige into the fight 
by making it clear at a press conference 
that he wanted the Rayburn proposal 
adopted. Missouri's bright, strapping 
Richard Bolling, Rayburn’s chief lieuten- 
ant on the Rules Committee. and New 
Jersey's Frank Thompson masterminded 
a ruthless campaign to bring to bear upon 
every wavering Congressman special pres- 
sures that were custom-designed—a prom- 
ise, a thinly veiled threat, urgings from 
some organization back home. 

Time Correspondent Neil MacNeil lis- 
tened as two Rayburn lieutenants were 
running down the list of doubtful mem- 
bers. On one: “The General Services Ad- 
ministration ought to be able to get him.” 
On another: “The Air Force can take 
care of him.’ A third? “If you can get 
the Post Office to issue that special stamp 
for him, you've got him.” And a fourth? 


es CAPITAL NOTES a 


Creaking Cabinet 

The formal Cabinet meeting may be on 
the way out as an important Washington 
institution. President Kennedy has long 
believed that Government has become too 
big and complex for a board-of-directors 
kind of approach. and nothing about his 
first full-dress meetings with his Cabinet 
changed his mind. “Why should we waste 
the time of all those men to discuss prob- 
lems that affect only a few of them?” asks 
a key Kennedy adviser. Kennedy likes to 
work best at small luncheon get-togethers, 
probably will downgrade Cabinet meet- 
ings to briefing, orientation, and purely 
political skull sessions. 


“K" for Kaution 

The word has been passed at the State 
Department that henceforth it would be 
well to discard the term “Mr. K.” for 
Khrushchev, since there now happen to 
be two Mr. K.s in the forefront of world 
affairs. 


The Word for It 

New staff glossary at 1600 Pennsylvania 
Avenue: the White House—‘Endsville,” 
the President's Oval Office—The Cage,” 
John Fitzgerald Kennedy—*The Tiger.” 


Humurrowesque 

Deep-toned ex-TV Pundit Edward R. 
Murrow, the new boss of USIA, has al- 
ready begun to make his presence felt. 
Staffers departing for the evening now 
somberly bid each other a Humurrowesque 
“Good night—and good luck.” 
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“The United Mine Workers can get him.’ 
And a fifth? “Hell, if we can't get him. 
we might as well quit. Go talk to him.” 
A sixth? “No, but I'll fix that bastard.” 

A Rayburn lieutenant in the House 
went to the bizarre extreme of sending a 
case of bourbon to a boozing pro-Smith 
Southerner in hopes that the man would 
be too drunk or too hung over to go to 
the Hill and vote. (The plot failed: Smith 
men saw to it that the man got to the 
Capitol to cast his no.) Cracking down 
on liberal Republicans who had promised 
to vote for the Rayburn plan, Charlie 
Halleck at one point grabbed a Congress- 
man by the coat lapels and literally shook 
him. The man staggered away cursing 
Halleck, but he was scared enough to 
switch his vote from Rayburn to Smith. 
No Republican had any doubts that 
Charlie Halleck would retaliate against 
Republicans who voted for the Rayburn 
plan. 

New Blood. As the hour grew late, 
Vice President Lyndon Johnson carried 
bad news down Pennsylvania Avenue to 
the White House. The Kennedy brothers 
decided that the Administration could not 
stand a defeat, decided to take over from 
Sam Rayburn and run the show the way 
they ran the Los Angeles convention. 
With Bobby Kennedy (who renounced 


Off to Oslo? 


Chiefs of NATO nations have received 
invitations to meet President Kennedy at 
the next NATO Council meeting to be 
held in Oslo this May. Such a first trip 
abroad as President would be the most 
practical way for him to greet all allied 
leaders at once and in an offhand way— 
without the panoply and expectations of a 
formal “Western summit.” Before he goes 
he will have made his first major foray 
into personal diplomacy on U.S. soil, wel- 
coming British Prime Minister Harold 
MacMillan on a “working” visit to Wash- 
ington, beginning April 2. 


Stamp Plan 


Minnesota's Senator Hubert Humphrey, 
watching the President's TV news confer- 
ence, sat up when Kennedy announced 
four of five projected pilot food-stamp 
programs for needy families in distressed 
areas. The food-stamp plan, after all, was 
Humphrey's baby; he had pushed it 
through Congress in 1959, though Ezra 
Taft Benson had let it languish. But 
Humphrey's pleasure faded when Ken- 
nedy failed to name Minnesota as one of 
the food-stamp areas. The President men- 
tioned only Pennsylvania, Kentucky, West 
Virginia and Illinois. Humphrey quickly 
got on the phone, found that Detroit 
would be area No. 5, and set up a big 
howl. Never mind, he said, that the Ad- 
ministration had named only five trouble 
spots; his bill had authorized six—and 
where was Minnesota? Answer: Minnesota 
became area No. 6. 





politics when he became Attorney Gen- 
eral) and Old Pro Larry O’Brien mas- 
terminding, they drew up a plan to con- 
tact anew every single member of the 
House. On the final day the President 
himself made three key phone calls. The 
most important was to North Carolina's 
Harold Cooley, influential chairman of 
the House Agriculture Committee. North 
Carolina had been well treated in appoint- 
ments, and the White House expected 
reciprocation. (Cooley voted against the 
Rayburn plan anyway, and went to the 
top of Jack Kennedy's blacklist.) Larry 
O'Brien reported that Rayburn could 
count 217 votes—and that was exactly 
what he got. 

After Smith's defeat, Rayburn tapped 
for the new Democratic seats on the 
Rules Committee two men who could be 
expected to go along with most Kennedy 
Administration legislative programs: Ala- 
bama’s Carl Elliott, 47, who labels him- 
self a “Southern liberal,’ and California’s 
B. F. (for Bernice Frederic) Sisk. 50, 
who says that his political outlook is both 
“moderate” and “progressive.” At long 
last, Sam Rayburn—and through him, 
John Kennedy—had a working majority 
on the Rules Committee. 

The Facts. The power wrested from the 
Southerners would surely come in handy 
for a power-minded Administration. The 
Kennedy forces can now use the Rules 
Committee to block legislation, or use 
Rules to push Administration measures 
under the most favorable conditions—for 
example. restricting debate or amend- 
ments. But the victory over Judge Smith 
tolled plenty of troubles too. Even with 
a 261-to-174 Democratic majority to 
work with, even with the help of 22 Re- 
publicans, Rayburn won by a mere five 
votes, and he was able to win at all only 
because, as a Texan, he gathered 14 out 
of the 21 Texas votes in a battle on 
which he had staked his own prestige. 
For a clear-cut liberal v. conservative con- 
test, the conservatives appeared to hold 
a narrow edge in the House. Congres- 
sional reporters recalled that last year the 
depressed-areas bill and the school con- 
struction bill passed the House by only 
17 votes—yet in the 1960 elections the 
Republicans won back 21 seats. 

At the start of his Administration, John 
F. Kennedy had to face two rather un- 
pleasant facts: the election that carried 
him to the presidency also brought an 
increase in conservative strength in Con- 
gress, and the battle that cleared the way 
to the floor of the House may make it 
more difficult to get his proposals adopted 
once they get there. 


THE PRESIDENCY 
New Folks at Home 


In the second week the pace was more 
than fast; it was almost frantic. Usually 
the new President was up by 8 o'clock. 
Usually there were breakfast conferences, 
followed by long sessions with assorted 
aides and task forces. There was the 
first meeting with the National Security 
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Council and Democratic legislative lead- 
ers, the second with the Cabinet and the 
F plus 





second televised press conference 
a constant stream of phone calls and of- 
ficial visitors. Lights glowed in the Presi- 
dent's oval office up to 8 or 9 p.m. as he 
worked over messages and reports to 
Congress. A staff member took a sheaf of 
papers to the White House living quar- 
ters at 11 p.m. and found the President 
impatiently waiting for the material. Aft- 
er a while. even Jack Kennedy seemed 
to sag momentarily. “Nixon should have 


won the election,’ said he with a weary 
smile. 
Life on the White House social front 


was just as active. At the first Kennedy 
reception (for 300 executive appointees 
and their families), there was a_ well- 
stocked bar in the presidential mansion 
for the first time in Washington's mem- 
ory—bourbon, Scotch, vodka, champagne 
martinis, and Cokes for the kids. Wash- 
Star Reporter Betty Beale was 
so startled that she wrote a story next 
day listing all the shattered precedents. 
Among them: newsmen were allowed to 
mingle with guests were 
fancier than ever guests were welcomed 
as soon as they arrived instead of wait- 
ing in a corridor, four 
formal presidential handshake. Even rou- 
tine ceremony had a new style. Jacqueline 
Kennedy opened the Heart Fund drive 
by posing with twin beneficiaries of heart 
surgery, Donna and Debbie Horst, 6. 
When the pictures were over, she gave 
each one a tiny gold heart charm with 


ington 


hors d’oeuvres 


abreast, for a 


the girl's name and Jackie's “J.B.K.’ 
initials on it. 
Inside Out. Both Kennedys seemed 


determined to remake their new home to 
their own tastes. By the time the two 
children, Caroline and John Jr., got home 
from their Palm Beach vacations, Jackie 
had their rooms ready. Caroline found 
most of her white bedroom furniture from 
the Georgetown N Street house in a pale 
pink room with white woodwork and old- 
fashioned chintz curtains. Little John, 
now 94 Ibs. and smiling broadly, was 
bedded down next door in a white room 
with white woodwork. He slept in the 
same white wicker bassinette that was 
used by his mother and his sister. 

In the President's office, the pale green 
walls were newly painted minutes after 
Ike moved out, but Kennedy ordered 
them repainted—in white. The two red 
couches were sent out to be re-covered in 
tan. Ike’s gold-eagle bookends stayed on 
the presidential desk, but between them 
now are a Bible. The World Almanac, 
and two of Author Jack Kennedy's own 
books: The Strategy of Peace and Pro- 
files in Courage. Some of the President's 
recent reading—Selected Works of Mao 
Tse-tung and New York Herald Trib- 
man Bob Donovan's /nside Story of the 
Eisenhower Administration—cluttered the 


Apparently the last live press conference 
telecast for at least two weeks. Without ex- 
planation, Press Secretary Pierre Salinger an- 


nounced that for a while the conferences would 
be taped for rebroadcast. 
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Short steps 


big presidential desk. Beside them was 
the coconut shell on which Navy Lieut. 
Jack Kennedy had scratched a message 
asking for rescue after his PT boat was 
rammed and sunk by a Japanese destroy- 
er during World War II. 

Outside In. Even with a brisk 
and social schedule, the President 
sandwiched in a little outdoor activity 
in the Kennedy tradition. One morning 
he put on a plaid sports jacket, some 
old shoes and an old hat, picked up a 
snappy walking cane, and hiked through 
the snow-covered streets of Washington 
with his Choate roommate, New York 
Adman K. Le Moyne Billings. Later in 
the day he stretched his legs again. Hid- 
ing behind dark glasses and a grey fedora, 
he walked almost unrecognized among 
the skiers and sleigh riders of Battery 
Kemble Park. This week the White House 
physician, Dr. Janet Travell, hopes to 
get him to relax by swimming for the 
first time in the indoor pool that was 
built for Franklin Roosevelt. 

Kennedy may need a dip now and 
then, for by the end of the second week 
something new had been added to the 
boyish Kennedy look: a brow that wore 
deep furrows oftener than not. 


busi- 


ness 


CAROLINE & JOHN Jr. IN WutteE House Desut 
among long memories. 





THE ADMINISTRATION 


Familiar Faces 

Filling out his galaxy of presidential 
appointments last week, President Ken- 
nedy plucked a few stars from previous 
Administrations, mostly Democratic. 
Among them: 

James Edwin Webb, 54, administrator 
of the National Aeronautics and Space 
Administration. Another of Kennedy’s 
Phi Beta Kappa keymen (University of 
North Carolina, "28), chunky, intense Jim 
Webb was a wartime Marine pilot, Harry 
Truman's budget director (1946-49) and 
Dean Acheson's capable Under Secretary 
of State (1949-52). A well-to-do lawyer 
and businessman, he is a director of Mc- 
Donnell Aircraft, which makes the Mer- 
cury space capsule, and assistant to the 
president of Kerr-McGee Oil Industries, 
whose driving force is Oklahoma Demo- 
crat Bob Kerr, the chairman of the Senate 
Aeronautical and Space Sciences Commit- 
tee. Webb will give up interests in both 
firms to go to NASA, where his organiza- 
tional talents are badly needed. 

David Kirkpatrick Este Bruce, 62, 
Ambassador to Britain. The only diplo- 
mat ever to hold the top three ambassa- 
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dorships in Europe—to France, Germany 
and Britain—-Bruce has also won repute 
as a politician, industrialist. soldier, spy- 
master, wine connoisseur and art devotee. 
Scion of a wealthy landed Maryland fam- 
ily. Bruce led a Princeton campus revolt 
against the snobbish eating clubs. enlisted 
in World War I as a private. later won 
election to the Maryland assembly from a 
Jewish slum district, rolled up millions as 
a broker and entrepreneur (oil, race 
tracks, distilleries, newspapers), in World 
War II became chief of espionage and 
sabotage in Europe for the Office of Stra- 
tegic Services, won military decorations 
from seven countries, As a postwar diplo- 
mat. lifetime Democrat Bruce helped to 
forge the Schuman Plan and European 
Defense Community. Last week the Brit- 
ish could scarcely conceal their delight 
over getting him. Despite the Kennedy 
drive for a big increase in embassy expense 
allowances, Bruce is one nominee who 
would have little trouble paying social 
expenses out of his own pocket. 

Frank Daniel Reeves, 44. Special As- 
sistant to the President. Reeves is a veter- 
an of the Roosevelt and Truman Adminis- 
trations. fought the integration battles of 
Little Rock and Northern Virginia as a 
lawyer for the National Association for 
the Advancement of Colored People, and 
built up a prosperous Washington private 
law practice. He is the first Negro to 
hold the job of Democratic National 
Committeeman from the District of Co- 
lumbia. and during the campaign was a 
key Kennedy adviser in a highly success- 
ful drive for Negro votes. 

Harold Francis Linder, 60, chairman of 
the Export-Import Bank. Wealthy Phi- 
lanthropist Linder was a partner with Wall 
Street's blue-ribbon brokerage house of 
Carl M. Loeb, Rhodes & Co., then presi- 
dent of General American Investors, Inc. 
After World War II service as a chair- 
borne lieutenant commander in the Navy 
Department, he was briefly Assistant Sec- 
retary of State for Economic Affairs in 
the Truman Administration. 

William Lucius Cary, 50, chairman of 
the Securities and Exchange Commission. 
To fill the job of stock market cop once 
held down with distinction by his father, 
President Kennedy broke ranks with Har- 
vard, chose a Yaleman (°31) and Colum- 
bia law professor who is also Phi Beta Kap- 
pa. Between classes and text writing, avid 
Democrat Cary has been a counsel to 
many a Government agency, including 
SEC. President Kennedy also named 
Democrat J. Allen Frear, ex-Senator 
from Delaware, as a member of the com- 
mission, giving the Democrats a 3-to-2 
majority. 

Frank W. McCulloch, 55. chairman 
of the National Labor Relations Board. 
McCulloch, another Harvard-trained law- 
yer ('29), spent a decade in social- 
industrial relations work for the Congre- 
gational Christian Church, for the past 
dozen years was administrative assistant 
to Illinois Senator Paul Douglas, helped to 
draft many labor and welfare bills. He 
will be a chief referee in labor-manage- 
ment disputes. 
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THE ATOM 
Blasting the Ban 


Prime among the Soviets’ goals is to 
disarm the U.S.. if possible, by talk. In 
this they have had some success. For 27 
months, while the Soviets dragged out the 
nuclear test-ban talks at Geneva, the U.S. 
has refrained from nuclear testing without 
any guarantee that the U.S.S.R. was doing 
the same. Last week the Atomic Energy 
Commission warned that a continued un- 
policed moratorium presents “risks to free 
world supremacy in nuclear weapons.” 

The report, signed by outgoing AEC 
Chief John McCone and the three com- 
missioners who will remain under the new 





Walter Bennett 
Ex-AEC CoMMIssIONER MCCONE 


Time for testing. 


Administration, argued that further test- 
ing by either side would achieve “major 
advances in weapons design.’ Behind their 
wall of secrecy the Soviets could test 
clandestinely either underground or in 
outer space. “The military advantages to 
be gained from clandestine nuclear testing 
are great.’ said the report. “The probabil- 
ities of detecting and identifying clandes- 
tine tests are very small.” 

The Neutron Bomb. Pentagon worriers 
go a step farther than AEC. They argue 
that the U.S. cannot afford to remain stag- 
nant in nuclear development even if the 
Soviets do, for clear-cut U.S. nuclear su- 
periority is the best deterrent to attack. A 
few further nuclear tests, they say, would 
boost threefold the blast power of the two 
key U.S. deterrent missiles—the mobile, 
solid-fueled Polaris and Minuteman— 
which now carry warheads of one-half 
megaton, v. an estimated eight megatons 
for Soviet ICBMs. Testing would also 
speed development of a next-generation 
“neutron bomb.” Now on the drawing 
boards, that weapon is designed to bom- 
bard a specific area with showers of le- 
thal, invisible neutron “bullets.” Because 
its fusion reaction is to be triggered by 





conventional explosives instead of “dirty” 
fission, there is much less blast or radio- 
active contamination—so that the bom- 
barded area is left intact and friendly 
troops could occupy it. Furthermore, neu- 
tron weapons would be much lighter and 
cheaper than existing nuclear weapons 
thus have enormous implications for 
brush-fire-war tactics. 

The first power to possess the neutron 
bomb will gain great military superiority 
and flexibility. By their own admission. 
the Soviets have been experimenting to- 
ward such a bomb since 1952, though 
there is no evidence that they have tested 
it. But tests are easy to conceal in the 
absence of great blast or fallout. The U.S. 
is stalled in the blueprint stage while the 
test ban continues. It is prepared to make 
important data-collecting tests within 60 
days after the ban ends, but prototype 
tests would be many months away. 

The Prime Risk. Balanced against the 
military scientific risks of maintaining the 
ban are the political-diplomatic risks of 
rescinding it. The Soviets have mobilized 
much of the world’s opinion for a ban by 
1) propagandizing the terrors of nuclear 
fallout, 2) giving the illusion that an 
agreement was always just around the 
corner at Geneva. President Eisenhower 
was persuaded by his diplomats that a 
resumption of testing would be harmful 
to the U.S. in the United Nations. per- 
suaded by his scientific advisers that the 
risk of Russian cheating was outweighed 
by the chance that Geneva might produce 
a breakthrough on the inspection issue 
that would lead to general disarmament. 

But AEC, while favoring any inspected 
test ban, obviously thinks that an un- 
policed ban 27 months old is now the 
prime risk. Last week President Kennedy 
said he is willing to negotiate toward “an 
effective and enforceable treaty,” and he 
has asked for a delay until March 21 to 
review the U.S. position. During the elec- 
tion campaign, he promised to set a time 
limit on the Geneva negotiations—and 
presumably also to resume underground 
tests—if the Russians do not meet it. 


DEFENSE 
Closing the Gap 


Even for sophisticated missile watchers, 
the men who have marked the flight of 
so many of Cape Canaveral’s great fire- 
breathing birds, last week's show was a 
dazzling spectacle. The blast-off was swift 
and sure; there was none of that heart- 
stopping hover of other tests when liquid- 
fueled monsters seemed to balance in un- 
certain equilibrium before they picked up 
the momentum of flight. This time the 
gleaming, 58-ft. cylinder shot straight up 
into the sky ahead of its lengthening tail. 
Three seconds after launch, its guidance 
system took over, turned it into the south- 
east. Thirty minutes later, the first Min- 
uteman, largest solid-fueled rocket ever 
fired by the U.S., splashed squarely on 
target more than 4,000 miles down the 
Atlantic missile range. “Brother,” mur- 
mured an awed observer, “there goes the 
missile gap.” 
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One shot did not a missile make, but 
the enthusiasm was closer to truth than 
hyperbole. For the first time in history, a 
major missile was all but operational on 
its initial flight test. The Air Force was so 
pleased with results of a series of tethered 
propulsion tests at Edwards Air Force 
Base that it decided last year to bypass the 
normal flight tests of components. The 
first Minuteman fired all three stages, put 
its brand new inertial guidance system, its 
nose cone and its flaring steering nozzles 
through the wringer in one bold gamble.* 
The stunning bull’s-eye meant that the 
test program would be cut by months. 

Countdown-Ready. Despite inevitable 


delays—even last week's test was post- 
poned twice after the countdown had 
come within seconds of firing—Minute- 


man has moved unerringly from drawing 
board toward operational readiness. The 
newest member of the Air Force missile 
family was born four years ago, when the 
nation’s hopes for a nuclear-tipped inter- 
continental ballistic missile were carried 
by hard-to-handle, liquid-fueled rockets 
still in the development stage. Even then, 
before such giants as Atlas and Titan were 
ready to go, cold war planners worried 
that the massive, complex installations de- 
manded by liquid fueling made tempting 
hot war targets. What was needed was a 
smaller, mobile missile that could be easi- 
ly hidden and instantly launched. 

To fill this need, the Navy developed 


its submarine-launched Polaris, an inter- 
mediate range (1,200 miles) solid-fueled 
missile. The Air Force went to work on 
Minuteman, designed to be fired some 


6.000 miles from bases in the continental 
U.S. Like Polaris. Minuteman packs a 
half-megaton punch (only one-third of 
the explosive load of the fully devel- 
liquid-fueled Atlas and only one- 
fifth of the giant warhead of the liquid 
Titan). Like Polaris and the Army's tacti- 
cal Pershing missile, Minuteman is cheap- 
er and far simpler to handle than its liq- 
uid-fueled predecessors, requires a much 
smaller crew. Once built and armed, it 
can be stored indefinitely, countdown- 
ready—an_ ideal for the split- 
second demands of push button warfare. 

Rolling Stock. By mid-1962, the Air 
Force expects to spot the first Minute- 
men in 55-missile squadrons, buried in 
steel and concrete silos around the U.S, 
(although the first Minuteman installa- 
tion, at Montana’s Malmstrom Air Force 
Base is months behind schedule). By 1963 
other Minutemen will travel in random 
paths across country on railroad trains— 
each carrying its own water and 
living quarters for Minuteman crews. 

Says Lieut. General Bernard A. Schrie- 
ver, Chief of Air Force Research and De- 
velopment: “An enemy cannot 
know where all, or even half, of our mo- 
bile ICBMs are going to be at a given 
point in time. He cannot calculate a para- 
lyzing surprise attack.” 


Oj ved 


weapon 


food 


possibly 








Major contractors: Thiokol Chemical (first 
Acrojet General (second stage), Her- 
cules Powder (third stage North American 


Aviation’s Autonetics Division (guidance), Boe- 
ing Airplane d test), 


(general assembly 
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Step-Up 

In addition to juggling the economy 
and foreign crises. President Kennedy 
last week ordered a step-up in U.S. de- 
terrent and airlift capability, and asked 
Defense Secretary Robert McNamara to 
produce by month’s end a full reappraisal 
of the U.S. defense setup. Along the way 
Kennedy registered a solid boost in G.I. 
morale by rescinding Dwight Eisenhow- 
ers order calling for a cut-down in the 
number of military dependents abroad to 
slow the drain on gold. 

Next day Bob McNamara 
businesslike 


slim and 


barreled into his first press 


NEW YORK 
Adam's Rise 


If his fellow Congressmen were granted 
secret ballots, Harlem's handsome Adam 
Clayton Powell would doubtless be voted 
the most talkative. least effective mem- 
ber of the House of Representatives. Nor 
does his gaping absence record (he missed 
51% of roll calls in 1960) make congres- 
sional hearts grow fonder. Negro Demo- 
crat Powell campaigned for Republican 
Dwight Eisenhower in’ 1956, campaigned 
for Democrat Jack Kennedy in 1960. He 
is under indictment for filing a fraudulent 
income-tax return. But because his Har- 





CONGRESSMAN POWELL (RIGHT) & ApMiIRERS AT TESTIMONIAL DINNER* 


A plus for a minu 


conference to lay out some of the details 
of the Kennedy new look. Items: 

@ The Pentagon found that it could save 
the same amount of foreign spending, and 
leave military dependents overseas, if the 
military and their dependents would cut 
annual personal spending by $80, They 
will be urged to do so. Expected annual 
savings: $80 million. 

@ To put muscle in the U.S. deterrent 
Defense has ordered a change in 
the Polaris submarine program that will 
put five subs now in construction into 
service nine months ahead of schedule. 

@ To increase the airlift capability, De- 
fense will add 53 troop-transport planes 
to its purchasing program. Thirty of these 
planes will be Boeing C-135 jets (mili- 
tary version of the 707). Deliveries at 
the rate of two per month will begin in 
June. The remaining 23 planes will be 
Lockheed C-130E turboprops, which will 
be turned out at a fast eight per month 
beginning in July. In all, the aim is to 
outfit the military with long-range (4,000 
miles plus) craft with a 25-ton payload 
that can operate on relatively short 
6,000-It. runways. 


forces, 


at the lowest commor 





denominator. 


lem constituents, spellbound by years of 
racist oratory, have sent him to Congress 
for nine uninterrupted terms. Congress- 
man Powell last week inherited the chair- 
manship of the powerful House Committee 
on Education and Labor. 

To celebrate the event, the Kennedy 
Administration joined New York's politi- 
cal elite in paying lavish tribute. The oc- 
casion was a $12.50-a-plate testimonial 
dinner sponsored by a “Committee of One 
Thousand” (honorary chairman: Kenne- 
dy’s protocol chief, Angier Biddle Duke) 
and the congregation of the Rev. Dr. 
Powell's Abyssinian Baptist Church. On 
hand to lead the obeisances were Health 
Education and Welfare Secretary Abraham 
Ribicoff and Labor Secretary Arthur Gold- 
berg, eleven Congressmen, A. Philip Ran- 
dolph, president of the Brotherhood of 
Sleeping Car Porters, and Walter Reuther’s 
brother Roy. 

New York's Mayor Robert Wagner, pre- 
occupied with problems of his own (see 


Indiana Democratic Con 
H.E.W Ribi- 


Unionist Randolph, Labor 


Seated, from left 
gressman Ray Madden 


coli, Powell, Standi 


Secretary 





Secretary Goldberg 
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following story), did not attend. But Wag- 
political archenemy, Carmine De 
was present, and Powell rewarded 
him with an affectionate pat. Best of all, 
there was a message from President Ken- 
nedy himself: “Adam and I have worked 
together and campaigned together since 
we entered Congress in 1947." Adare has 
had many careers, but none more challeng- 
ing than his new ian of the 
House Labor and Education Committee.” 

In his speech, Adam Powell was 
ciously modest. “For years I have 
the demagogue, the racist, the flamboyant 
Mr. Powell, presenting the Powell amend- 
ment to the aid-to-education bill,” said he. 
But in the end, even the Eisenhower Ad- 
ministration “agreed with my amend- 
ment.” The 1,600 diners loved it, but the 


ner’s 
Sapio 








role as chair 





gra- 
been 


E MISE 


muscle last week in the over a 
replacement for Manhattan Borough Pres- 
ident Hulan Jack. De Sapio seemed to 
have that election in his pocket. But when 
Wagner began to remind reluctant coun- 
cilmen of the patronage at his command 
he had surprisingly little trouble. Wag- 
ner’s choice, Judge Edward Richard Dud- 
ley onetime Ambassador to Liberia (the 
U.S.’s first Negro the 
showdown vote in the council 4 to 2. 


scrap 


ambassador), won 





De Sapio was no man to give up with- 
out a fight, Asked if he would step aside, 
he replied with a loud “no,” and promised 
that the coming primaries would decide 


who is in charge. But with his patronage 
cut off at both the White House and city 
hall, Carmine De Sapio and his Tam- 


many tiger have little left to fight with. 


Ved a OE 


+ NS TT 


NEGRO STAND-IN AT NASHVILLE 
Coming attractior 


New York Times demurred: ‘“‘To make a 
hero out of Adam Clayton Powell . . . is 
to reduce politics to the lowest common 
denominator, an action entirely unworthy 
of the high principles and the inspiring 
projects of the Kennedy Administration.” 


Tiger at Bay 

“The time has come,” the mayor said 
for the leader of the New York County 
Democratic organization to aside.” 
rhat solemn declaration from New York's 
Mayor Wagner, who had been 
nervously clearing his throat for some 
time, launched the big offensive to throw 


step 


Robert 





out Tammany Boss Carmine De Sapio 
(Time, Jan. 13). It was a major step 
toward prettying up the party and, more 
practically, toward uniting the  long- 
feuding New York Democrats so that 


they could band together under Kennedy 
auspices to cut Republican Governor Nel- 
son Rockefeller down to when he 
runs for re-election in 1962 

Wagner first exercised his new political 





size 





1 entered Congress in 





pray-ins, buy-ins 


TENN. SEGREGATED THEATER 


bury-in 


THE SOUTH 


Sit-In Anniversary 

Southern Negroes have won their great- 
est practical advances in one short year 
not from any Supreme Court decision or 
federal intervention, but from the simple 
peaceful protest of the sit-in. st week 
Negro students marched in silent files in 
key cities the South to 
the anniversary of the first lunch-counter 
N.C. 


achievement of 





across celebrate 
movement in a Greensboro 
five and and the 
lunch-counter integration in at least 85 
other Southern But week's 
marchers were anything but jubilant. The 
anniversary launched a fight for equality 
on another front: movie theaters. 

In Atlanta Nashville, Tenn., Char- 
lotte, Greensboro and High Point, N.C.., 
the quiet, carefully mannered Negro stu- 
dents queued up at the white-only box 
One after another 


sit-in 


ten 


last 


cities. 


Ga. 


offices of movie houses. 


they requested tickets; as each was re- 
fused he went to the end of the line to 
start over. In Hampton, Va., a group of 


students bought tickets to a segregated 


theater and sat in the white-only seats. 
Fifteen were arrested. 

At a meeting commemorating the 
Greensboro sit-in, a Winston-Salem min- 
long list of “ins” that 
to come. Among them: pray-ins, 

(equality ol employment 
portunity), buy-ins (equal opportunity to 


ister ticked off a 
are still 
apply-ins op- 


purchase homes), study-ins and bury-ins. 


Back to Boycott 
Eleven weeks after court-dec reed in- 
tegration began at two New Orleans ele- 


mentary schools, the court order was still 


being treated with legalized contempt. 
At the William Frantz school, where as 
many as 23 white students had once de- 
fied a howling segregationist mob, only 
seven whites were left in school with a 


solitary six-year-old Negro youngster. At 
McDonogh 19 the white boycott 
the only students were three 
little Negro first-graders. Then one day 
the crack. Gregory 
Thompson, 10, reported to McDonogh 
19. A couple of days later, Greg's brother 
Michael, 8, walked to school with him. 
Neither the Thompson boys nor their 
father John, 33, were particularly 
with the scrap school 
\labama-reared John Thompson 
had moved his family of seven into the 


was 
complete; 


boycott seemed to 


con- 


cerned over inte- 


gration, 


McDonogh 19 school district after the 
boycott began, joined his neighbors in 


sending his boys on the long bus ride to 
the lily-white schools of St. Bernard Par- 
ish. Then Thompson noticed that 
was reading from the same primer he had 
Alabama, where 


Greg 


used the year before in 


“the schools ain't too far ahead.” And 
one rainy day the school bus driver 
bawled the boys out and made them 
walk home. Thompson got sore and de- 


cided to transfer them to nearby Mc- 
Donogh “That school’s right there,” 
said he, “it’s free, and I want my kids 
to go to it. 

Taken aback at first, the flannel- 
mouthed females who have trademarked 
the New Orleans school rebellion turned 


up at school to scream at the youngsters. 
White pic keted the Wal- 
green’s drugstore where John Thompson 
worked as a $73-a-week clerk, and he lost 
his job. (1 Walgreen in- 
sisted that 
transfer.) The landlady ordered 
Thompson family to get out of their 
a-month apartment. Without telling any 
one where they were going, John Thomp- 
son and his family took a load of wet 
wash off the line, packed the rest of their 
belongings and left New Orleans. 

In the same week responsible New Or- 
leans moderates turned out strong 
for a testimonial dinner to five memb 
of their board of education who have 
battling the state 
effort to obey the court. But 
were high. On the eve of New 
famed Mardi Gras more than 1 
organizations canceled their usual celebra- 
chain 


housewives 


ater officials 





Thompson had asked for a 
the 





I 600 





legislature in an 
tensions 
Orleans 


been 





tions. 
advertised a formal denial in the 7imes- 
Picayune that sales of ice picks and lye 
have been heavier than usual. 


Schwegmann’s supermarket 
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FOREIGN NEWS 





CONGO 
Changing Course 


After eight months of frustration and 
confusion, the U.S. was ready to start all 
over again in the Congo. The painful, ex- 
pensive U.N. police effort had not quelled 
the hatreds or stilled the bloody violence. 
The new Kennedy Administ 
that it was time for a change. 

State Department strategists have re- 
luctantly concluded that President Joseph 
Kasavubu is too ineffectual to rally his 
nation behind him. The 
Major General) Joseph Mobutu, on 
whom the U.S. once pinned its hopes, has 
turned out to be erratic 


ion decided 






earnest Colonel 


(now 


unreliable, and 





one of the weakest strongmen who ever 
stumbled into power. Wild-eyed Patrice 
Lumumba. though clubbed by his foes 


and languishing in jail, disconcertingly 
continued to command wide loyalty, not 
only among the Congol . but also among 
African leaders as well. Since Lu- 
mumba refused to disappear politically, 
U.S. strategists concluded that he could 
no longer be ignored, Last week, after 
summoning U.S. Ambassador Clare Tim- 
berlake for urgent consultations, Washing- 





other 


ton seemed prepared to throw its weight 
behind a sweeping new proposal of U.N. 
Secretary-General Dag Hammarskjold. 
Opening the Jails. As a first step, Ham- 
marskjold proposed to disarm all the Con- 
golese troops. This would mean disarming 
not only Mobutu’'s central Congo army 
but also the Katanga’s Moise 
Tshombe and the Lumumbaist rebels in 
Eastern and Kivu perhaps 
over-optimistically, Hammarskjold hoped 
they could be induced to stack arms and 
retire to training camps. Next, the scat- 
tered legislators of the Congo's Parliament 


army of 


provinces 


i’ 


AMBASSADOR BRowN & SECRETARY OF STATE RuS 


would be brought together to form a new 
government under U.N. supervision. The 
U.N. would ask all factions to free all 
political prisoners, a step which admitted- 
ly would put Lumumba back in politics 
and perhaps in power. U.S. hope was that 
enough legislators had been disillusioned 
by Lumumba’s behavior to install a mod 
erate in his place, In any case, the U.S. 
was thinking in federal 
which the central govern 
ment would not rule supreme. 

Already Hammarskjold had approached 
India to supervise the disarming of the 


terms of a new 
structure in 


Congolese troops, and he hoped to win 
support for his plan from Ghana, Nigeria 
and other African nations. But would the 
squabbling faction leaders go along? Ex- 
ploded General Mobutu: “We will never 
The U.N. is playing with fire. 
rhis would mean war!” And there was no 
evidence that Tshombe would volunteer to 
let Lumumba out of his jail. 

Bombs & Bullets. Whatever the obst 
cles, it was none too soon for a break in 
the bloody Congo deadlock. The U.N. force 
last week the U.A.R.’'s 
man unit and Guinea's 750 soldiers 
went home. Massive civil war was in the 
offing. A battalion of Mobutu’s troops had 
driven deep into Eastern province in an 
effort to smash the pro-Lumumba forces 
of Antoine Stanleyville. Gi- 
zenga’s own troops launched new 
into Kasai province. Rampaging Lumum- 
Kivu ambushed 200 U.N. Ni- 
gerian soldiers, provoking a pitched, day- 
battle. In Katanga, Tshombe sent 
his Belgian-piloted airplanes to bomb the 
invaders of his province, killing none of 
the enemy but blasting innocent tribesmen 
and a missionary medical station. 

Hammarskjold’s new plan was full of 


allow it. 


was losing troops; 





Gizenga in 
torays 


baists in 
i 





long 








Gambol on an elephant. 
fe 
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U.S.’s TIMBERLAKE IN LEOPOLDVILLE* 
: 1 the future 


ymble 


dangerous risks. The major problem was 
how to prevent any further meddling by 
outsiders. The U.S. was prepared to ad 
monish Belgium against contributing any 
more bombs, planes or pilots to Tshombe. 
But the real danger was Soviet Russia. 
Was Nikita Khrushchev sufficiently eager 


for warmer relations with the U.S. to 
agree to keep hands off in the Congo? 
Russia's first big grab had been halted 


last September. But. though Kasavubu 
and Mobutu had ordered the Russians out 
the Russians have gone on clandestinely 
helping pro-Lumumba forces. 

If Lumumba is released and regains pow- 
er, who is to stop him from inviting the 
Russians back into the Congo 
arms, aid and advice? Could Hammar- 
skjold’s balky U.N. troops? From past 
experience, it seemed unlikely. Then the 
U.S. would be confronted by the very 
situation it sought to prevent—Soviet 
power firmly planted in the heart of 
Africa. 


bearing 


LAOS 
Time Out 


In Laos, whose soldiers are even 
inept (but less savage) than the Congo's 
but whose politicians have better man 
ners, the U.S. was also helplessly talking 


more 


of “neutralization. 
For the past seven weeks, the major 
[ well-armed, pro- 





assignment 
Western troops of the 

Army has simply been to clear a 150-mile 
stretch of road. It runs from the adminis- 
trative capital of Vientiane, where sits 
the U.S.-backed government of 
Prince Boun Oum, to the royal capital of 


ol 20. 


Royal Laotian 


Premier 


s then Foreig 


Minister Justin 


sioner 






With Ce 
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U.S. ApMiraL SmitH & REBEL GALVAO ON “SANTA MARIA” 


Surrender wo 


Luangprabang, where King Savang Vat- 
thana lounges under a white parasol tak- 
ing little interest in the war. 

At one point the the 
column moving south from Luangprabang 
unleashed 135 rounds of 5-mm. howitz- 
er shells at a “suspected sniper.” Later 
atop a hill, he a massive artillery 
barrage crashing into the unscouted jun- 
gle ahead. declaring that “this will 
them off’—and it soon did. Closing on 
the key road junction of Phou Khoun 
the troops from the north and a column 
from Vientiane raked the junction from 
both sides. 

The pro-Communist rebels retreated 
east from the junction toward their major 
stronghold, the central Plaine des Jarres. 
But the royal soldiers were in no hurry 
either to move into the junction or follow 
the rebels east. Main reason: Prince Boun 
Oum and his government, composed of 
six relatives and numerous friends, had 
flown south to Paksé in the lush Mekong 
River valley to celebrate an annual two- 
day festival at the crumbling temple of 
Wat Phou. Prince Boun Oum offered flow- 
ers and personally supervised the lighting 
of fragrant sandalwood sticks. 

In Washington, President Kennedy and 
Secretary of State Dean Rusk conferred 
urgently with U.S. Ambassador Winthrop 
Brown, who had been hastily summoned 
from his discuss, among other 
things. the advisability of returning ex- 
iled, neutralist Premier Souvanna Phouma 
to power. In Peking, Red Chinese Foreign 
Minister Marshal Chen Yi warned; “Ti 
the lawful Laotian government (7.¢., the 
rebels) asked the Chinese government to 
give aid, I can assure you we would give 
it.’ In Paksé, Prince Boun Oum loaded 
worried Western diplomats on a caravan 
of elephants and took them on a leisurely 
tour of surrounding villages. where lithe 
maidens turned out with bowls of flowers 
at every stop. 
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PORTUGAL 
29 Men & a Boat 


Nothing quite like it had ever happened 
in the annals of the sea. The 20.g06-ton 
Portuguese liner Santa Maria steamed in 
circles off the Brazilian seaport of Re- 
cife. Following in its wake were three U.S. 
destroyers and a nuclear submarine. A flo- 
tilla of fishing boats and launches jammed 
with reporters and photographers rose and 
fell on the choppy waves. From a plane 
overhead, a dashing French newsman 
parachuted to land on the Santa Maria’s 
deck. He missed and was hauled from the 
briny deep by the crew of the U.S.S. 
Damato. 

Men Overboard. Revolutionist Hen- 
rique Galvao, 65, who had seized the 
Santa Maria twelve days before and some 
>800 miles away in the name of the 
Portuguese Liberation junta, refused to 
dock at Recife until he was assured of 
supplies, fuel, and permission to sail off 
again. U.S. Rear Admiral Allen E. Smith 
Jr. boarded the Santa Maria to discuss the 
fate of the 42 U.S. passengers, was met 
by Galvao wearing a black beret, a khaki 
uniform with shoulder and an 
armband in the green and red of Portu- 
gal’s flag. Swashbuckling Galvao offered 
to transfer the passengers to the U.S. de- 
stroyers. High seas made the operation 
too dangerous, and Smith declined. The 
Maria circled on, in and outside 
the three-mile limit. Brazilian authorities 
suggested that the U.S. something 
because the Santa Maria was in interna- 
tional waters. Admiral Smith replied that 
the Brazilians should do something 
cause the Santa Maria was in Brazil's 
territorial waters. 

When Brazilian representatives finally 
came out from Recife, Galvao’s mind was 
made up for him. The long-patient 607 
passengers on the Santa Maria shouted 
that they had had enough of pointless 


boards 


Santa 


do 


be- 





short rations, and the swelter- 
ing discomfort caused by the breakdown 
of the ship's air conditioning. The docile 
360-man crew—only five of whom had de- 
serted to the mutinous at 
the thought of putting to sea again under 
During the scuffling argument 
someone was pushed through a glass door 
in the lounge. Three crew members 
jumped overboard and were fished from 
the sea by one of the hovering launches. 


wandering 


rebels—grew 


Galvao. 


Galvao was also gloomily aware of ru- 
mors that a Portuguese frigate and a 
Spanish destroyer were churning toward 
him over the horizon. 

Surrendering to the inevitable, he 
brought the Santa Maria into Recife har- 
bor, dropped anchor soo yds. from the 
pier. Tugboats ferried ashore the passen- 
gers and crew. Only then was it realized 
that Galvao had captured and controlled 
the big liner for twelve days with a tiny 
rebel force of 28 men—during some night 
watches as dozen must 
have been on duty. Brazilian marines took 
over the ship to guard against sabotage 
or an attempt to scuttle. The 
stacked their arms in the lounge and, as 
he surrendered with full military honors, 
“This should be in- 
as a friendly gesture.” 

Running Faucets. Safe on shore. the 
Santa Maria’s Portuguese captain admit- 


few as a rebels 


rebels 


Galvao said gamely 
terpreted 


ted that no attempt had been made to re- 
capture the ship, although he and his offi- 
cers did go around turning on faucets in 
the hope of thwarting Galvao through a 
shortage of fresh water. He asserted that 
the were Portuguese, 
that the rest Communist “ruffians 
and scoundrels” of assorted nationalities. 
Galvao cried that not one of his men was 
a “Communist, or even a sympathizer.” 
His navigator, a 52-year-old Spaniard 


only 16 of rebels 


were 





named Jorge Souto Mayor, told reporters 
he had served in the Republican navy dur- 
ing the Spanish Civil War, 


and command- 
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PASSENGER OrF-LoapbeD AT RECIFE 
They saw the sea. 
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ed the destroyer that sank the Franco 
cruiser Baleares. 

The first-class passengers had few com- 
plaints about their treatment. The rebel 
captors of the Santa Maria were mostly 
young, attractive and very correct. They 
paid for their own drinks at the ship’s 
bars, danced with thrilled lady tourists, 
and apparently added a romantic note 
that made up for the discomforts of wa- 
ter rationing, badly prepared meals, and 
a growing sloppiness in the ship's house- 
keeping. The bitterest reports came from 
the 447 passengers traveling tourist, who 
not only stifled in their below-deck cabins 
but were also finally reduced to eating po- 
tatoes and beans. Once ashore, and with 
transportation to the U.S. or Europe 
promised by the Portuguese shipowners, 
the great majority of the travelers seemed 
to enjoy their adventure in retrospect. 

What had Galvao hoped to accomplish 
by his seizure of the Santa Maria? In his 
own orotund phrasing, he declared: “We 
desired to prove, and we did prove, that 
Dictator Salazar is not invulnerable. We 
beat him and we ridiculed him—him and 
his navy—before the entire free and Chris- 
tian world. Tomorrow, when and wherever 
we face him, we will beat him once more.” 
What Galvao proposed for Portugal was 
“land for those who work it and a house 
for those who live in it. We will liquidate 
large landed estates as we will liqui- 
date stagnant speculation. We will destroy 
implacably the privileges of the Portu- 
guese plutocracy, which from birth di- 
vides men into rich and poor.” 

Fresh Paint. This ringing tocsin for 
revolt was not answered in somnolent 
Portugal. Under Salazar, the rich are sat- 
isfied and the poor are at least quiet. The 
law requires that every house in Portugal 
be painted every two years, but the gov- 
ernment seems unconcerned whether the 
same houses contain running water or 
electric lights. A onetime professor of 
economics, Salazar often speaks of “the 
grace of being poor,” and has outlawed 
strikes, lockouts and “similar irregulari- 
ties.” The wages of skilled workers reach 
a high of $2.80 a day. There are six dif- 
ferent kinds of national police, and the 
armed forces consume 32% of the budget. 

Dissatisfaction is most vocal in the 
ranks of the small middle class. In a let- 
ter to the Salazar government last week, 
39 doctors, lawyers and writers said that 
the seizure of the Santa Maria “accentu- 
ates the deplorable conditions of our polit- 
ical life.” They also complained that they 
had not yet received an answer to the 
Nov. 11 letter, signed by 275 professional 
men, which asked for increased political 
freedom and hinted that aging Dictator 
Salazar, 71, should retire. 

In a terse communiqué, Portugal ad- 
mitted at week’s end an outbreak of fight- 
ing in Angola, the African colony where 
Henrique Galvao once served, and his 
rumored destination when he first seized 
the Santa Maria. The Portuguese said sev- 
en security policemen had been slain in 
attacks on three prisons in the Angolan 
capital of Luanda, but added that ‘‘com- 
plete calm” had been re-established. 
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The government loftily declined to an- 
swer even the few voices raised both at 
home and abroad. Salazar did prod Portu- 
gal’s wealthiest men to send telegrams to 
Lisbon’s U.S. embassy, asking the U.S. 
Navy to do what it could to ensure the 
debarkation of the Santa Maria’s crew, 
since, without the crew, Galvao could sail 
nowhere. As an added inducement, Sala- 
zar generously allowed the telegrams to 
be sent over government wires at a spe- 
cial rate of 11¢. 

At week's end, the entire affair softly 
subsided. Galvao and his men marched 
off the Santa Maria to accept the “per- 
manent asylum” offered them by Brazil. 
President Janio Quadros then ordered the 
surrendered liner turned over to the Portu- 
guese government. And the city of Recife, 
after its brief moment as a world-famed 
dateline, went back to festive prepara- 
tions for next week's riotous celebration 
of O Carnaval before the somber weeks 
of Lent. 





Robert Phil 


BELGIuM’s SPAAK 
Back to the small arena. 


BELGIUM 
Going Home 


With their party in disarray in the 
wake of the nationwide strikes that they 
instigated, Belgium’s faction-torn Social- 
ists last week sent for the one man with 
enough eminence to restore their battered 
prestige and give them a fighting chance 
in this spring’s elections. He was NATO's 
Secretary-General Paul-Henri Spaak, 62. 

To much of the outside world, Spaak’s 
name has long seemed to be synonymous 
with Belgium itself. During the war and 
in the reconstruction era that followed, 
Spaak was sometimes Belgium's Premier, 
but nearly always its Foreign Minister. 
As such, he was a major architect of post- 
war Europe, achieving by sheer eloquence 
and ability a stature that his country’s 
size would not have otherwise command- 
ed in the world’s councils. He was elected 


the first president of the U.N. General 
Assembly in 1946, has since often given 
the impression that Belgium itself is too 
small an arena for his talents. 

Since coming to NATO in 1957 as suc- 
cessor to Britain's Lord Ismay, Spaak has 
kept aloof from Belgian politics, is not 
tainted by any association either with last 
summer’s Congo crisis or with the strikes, 
which cost Belgium an estimated $230 
million and reopened the ancient quarrel 
between the northern Walloons and the 
southern Flemings. Spaak laid down one 
condition for his return to Belgian poli- 
tics: virtually a free’ hand in the man- 
agement of Socialist Party affairs. With 
no other candidate of comparable stature 
in sight, the Socialists reluctantly agreed. 
“Citizen Spaak is really very demanding,” 
said one Socialist leader. “He takes him- 
self for General de Gaulle.” 

Actually, Spaak needed little urging to 
leave NATO. He has long felt stymied in 
his efforts to extend NATO beyond what 
the U.S. and several other Western pow- 
ers feel is its proper function as a defen- 
sive military alliance. They have blocked 
Spaak’s efforts to mold NATO into a po- 
litical and economic force capable of com- 
bating Communist infiltration in Africa 
and Asia, argued that NATO is not the 
proper organization for economic enter- 
prise. At the NATO ministers’ meeting 
last December, Britain’s Foreign Secre- 
tary, Lord Home, vetoed ‘a suggestion for 
NATO aid to underdeveloped nations, 
said that there were enough organizations 
already in that business. 

Often rebuffed, Spaak has threatened to 
quit several times. The call of Belgium’s 
embattled Socialists finally gave him his 
out. “I expect for the immediate future 
a struggle that will be decisive for our 
country,’ Spaak told Belgians last week. 
“Are we going to continue to be bogged 
down in conservatism, weeping over our 
losses, or will we get a new deal political- 
ly, economically and socially?” 


IRAQ 
Upturn in Baghdad 


In Iraq. where politics are seldom clear- 
cut, recent visitors have been impressed 
with a change of mood. Thirty months 
ago, Westerners were being taunted in the 
streets of Baghdad; today they are more 
welcome than in most other Middle East 
capitals. 

Shops once again are crammed with 
British goods, which until recently were 
all but barred by government policies. 
West Germans, Austrians, Swiss and Leb- 
anese are back in force building bridges 
and ports. To stimulate the long-stalled 
economy, the government announced that 
70% of all oil revenues, which have been 
largely diverted to the purchase of Czech 
arms and the construction of officers’ vil- 
las, would henceforth go to big develop- 
ment projects. 

New Style. Iraqis date the change 
from last November, when the Commu- 
nists organized a strike of tobacco work- 
ers in Baghdad. Apparently, this was too 
much for Iraq’s “sole leader,’ Major Gen- 
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TRAQ’s KASSEM 


ore, two shirt 





eral Abdel Kerim Kassem. Army 
turned on the demonstrators 
broke up the strike. Since then, 28 Com- 
munists have been condemned to death 
and ten others sentenced to terms of life 
imprisonment for atrocities perpetrated in 
the 1959 rioting. Party workers have been 
purged from government offices, the army 
and the trade unions. The Russian ambas- 
sador himself recently got a two-hour rak- 
ing over from Kassem, who accused the 
Russians of acting “in bad faith’ and 
tying political strings to loans.” The 26 
factories that the Communist bloc had 
promised to build in Iraq were still on 
paper. Kassem himself seems content with 
the Westward drift of 
has been 


troops 


brusquely 


things. His press 
branding the local Communists 
foreign agents.” 

bullet wounds 
tried to kill 


Kassem has put 


traitors” and 

Physically mended from 
sustained when an assassin 
him in the fall of 1959 
his bloodstained tunic on display at his 
office in the Defense Ministry. Kassem 
describes his escape from death as an act 
of providence. As a result, his style of rule 
now often seems to transcend the merely 
earthly. He roams his curf 
the early 


bakeries 


engages in 


“wed capital in 
visiting 





hours of the morning 
to taste the people s bread.” He 
talks the goatskin-clad 
who live in reed huts on the mud 
Baghdad's 
no opportunity to expound on the 
Arab brotherhood 
even re-established politely 


U.A.R. 


stood 


with 
poor 


HI Tigris river. He loses 


ats of 
mystic 
1 has 


rela 


ideals of 





forma 


tions with the whose rulers, not 


long ago accused in Iraqi public 
opinion of having engineered the attempt 
to kill him, 

Puffed Candle. That did not keep Kas- 
making new 
lish himself as a 
U.A.R.’s Nasser within the Arab Lez 
Last week, at nvitation, Tuni- 
sia’s Habib Bourguiba rejoined the coun- 


Arab Le 


sem irom efforts to estab- 
counterweight to the 


ie. 
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cils of the he walked out 
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in a huff two years ago on the straight- 
forward ground that Nasser had tried to 


have him assassinated. 






To celebrate the occasion 


Kassem had 
planned a warm reception when Tunisia’s 
deleg arrived for the Arab 
meeting held in Baghdad. He 
o Iraqis flocked to the 
airport to greet not the Tunisian but the 
U.A.R.’s Foreign Minister Mahmoud Faw- 
zi, shouting “Union under Nasser soon!” 
But in the new 








League 





is discon- 





certed when 10.0 





relaxed atmosphere no 
one seemed much upset. Even pro-Nasser- 
tes seem in no hurry to unhorse Kassem. 
He could probably be puffed out like a 
but he may very well go on for a 
said one pro-Nasserite com- 
fort The freedom fron sion has 
pervaded all levels and classes. At a politi- 
cal rally recently, Sole Leader Ka 
orated to his working-cla 
Like you. I have only one shirt.” Out of 
the crowd came a heckler’s cry: “Before 
you came, I had two.” Such casual im- 
pudence belongs to Iraq’s new od. 


WEST GERMANY 
Niggling Response 


When the Germans last fall gave a 
dusty answer to U.S. pleas for help in 
redressing the U.S. loss of gold. many U.S. 
officials figured that the Germans were 
shrewdly saving their concessions for the 
new administration. Last week Economic 
Affairs Minister Ludwig Erhard knocked 
these hopeful expectations flatter than a 
Flensburg flounder. His big black 
jutting out of his pink-cheeked face, Er- 
herd formally handed U.S. Ambassador 
Walter Dowling a seven-page financial aid 
plan that called for little or no real con- 
from overstuffed 


candle 
long time 


ter 











em 
1udience 








cigar 


tributions Germany's 
pocketbook. 

The Germans said that they would be 
willing to help out by making early repay 
ment of $787 million they owe the U.S. 
provided that the U.S. take $187 million 
off that amount as credit for the estimat- 
ed value of German assets seized by the 
U.S. in World War II. They would also 
gree to prepay about $350 million on cur- 
rent U.S. arms contracts and boost Ger 


many’s share of NATO house 


by $18 million. On paper, the 





eping costs 
total contri 
bution came to about $1 billion, but prac- 
tically all of it was money the U.S. was 
In addition, the Ger 
billion-dollar 


of aid to underdeveloped coun- 


going to get anyway. 


ins quietly shelved the 





been announced with such 
fanfare last fall as their great 
help share the U.S.’s foreign 
o61. Adenauer’s Christian 
ided that they face 





id load in 
Democrats 
elections this fall 





ple 


dare not confront the voters with such a 
costly program. 

rhe niggling German response left U.S. 
officials in Bonn openly angry. Retorted 
one German: “Much of American postwar 


aid to Germany came from food and n 





tary surpluses, which were given painlessly 
Erhard 
himself argues that the U.S. balance of 


deficit 


why can't we do the same? 


payments is only 


result of a 


temporary—the 
capital outflow that can soon be 








GERMANY'S Lupwic ERHARD 
After, no deal. 

ended. Shifting a billion across the ledgers 
just now and cutting the German bank 
rate from 4% to 34% to reduce the temp- 
tation to investors to move their funds 
from New York to the Frankfurt money 
market, says Erhard, are help enough for 
the dollar. The new U.S. Administration 
is busy taking a long, hard look at the bal- 
ance of payments problem, and the word 
from Washington is that the Germans will 
have to unbend a lot more. 


BURMA 
Lost Legion 


They were the 
holdouts in a battle that both their own 





remnant of a remnant 


nation and their enemies had long since 
considered over. But for eleven years 
thousands of Nationalist Chinese 
maintained themselves in the mountain 
ous corner where China, Burma, L 
Thailand meet. and defied all eff 
dislodge them. When attacked by the Red 
Chinese, they slipped across the 


sanctuary in Burma. When Burmese troops 


soldiers 


s and 








to 
border to 


tried to flush them out, they retreated to 
China. But t week their luck ran out. 
rheir odyssey began back in 1949 
} eneral Li Mi 
the Red Chinese armies advanced into 
Yunnan province 
men across the border to safety in Bu 
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ing by processing opium in homemade 
stills set up in the bush. Occasionally they 
slipped across the Red Chinese frontier to 
pillage border villages. The bandits’ activ- 
ities were a troublesome irritant to the 
Burmese government, which feared that 
the rebels’ raids might provoke Red China 
into moving into Burma against them in 
force. Said one Burt army officer 
“We simply have to get rid of those guys.” 

Last summer, while working out the de- 
tails of the Sino-Burmese border treaty, 
Burma concluded a secret deal with Red 
China in which the Communists pledged 
to help the Burmese army clean out the 
Nationalist bandits. Terms of the agree- 
ment allowed troops of both countries to 
jump ten miles across their respective 
borders in pursuit of the rebels. 

Fortnight ago 5,000 Burmese troops at- 
tacked and overran the Nationalist head- 
quarters at Mongpa-Liao. Caught between 
the Burmese and the Chinese Communist 
border guards, the Nationalists poured 
over the neighboring borders of Laos and 
Thailand. Last week Bangkok proposed 
to evacuate them to Formosa. It was the 
end for the last Nationalist Chinese fight- 
ing force on the mainland of Asia. 


ISRAEL 
Resign & Conquer 


When David Ben-Gurion resigns as 
Prime Minister of Israel, his opponents 
are usually in trouble. Last week he quit 
for the seventh time, dashing off his letter 
of resignation after a brisk three-mile 
constitutional at a resort on the Sea of 
Galilee. He then cut the letter by 80% and 
bounced into an emergency Cabinet meet- 
ing in Jerusalem, his hair so wildly askew 
that reporters agreed: ‘The old man’s in a 
fighting mood.” The letter itself was full 
of cloudy references to “the rule of law 
the separation of powers the call of 
my conscience.” But everybody in Israel 
knew that Ben-Gurion’s real purpose was 
to demolish the challenge of his ambitious 
Mapai Party rival, Pinhas Lavon, 56. 

The celebrated Lavon affair itself was 
still under tight wraps. Outsiders could 
only surmise that it concerned an ill-fated 
Israeli espionage ring smashed in Cairo in 
1954. Lavon, who was Defense Minister 
at the time, resigned for his role in the af- 
fair. But he was able to prove to a meet- 
ing of the Israeli Cabinet six weeks ago 
that forged papers had been used as part 
of the evidence that had forced him out of 
office. Though Ben-Gurion stormed from 
the room, the Cabinet cleared Lavon of 
any responsibility for the 1954 fiasco. 

But to Ben-Gurion, Lavon’s conduct in 
1961 was far more dangerous than what- 
ever he had or had not done in 1954. At 
stake was Ben-Gurion’s plan to bypass 
aging party chieftains such as Lavon and 
hand over power one day to Mapai’s 
bright young men, headed by Moshe Da- 
yan, 45, the one-eyed general who was 
army chief in 1954 and is now Minister of 
Agriculture and Ben-Gurion’s chosen po- 
litical heir. By suddenly resigning, Ben- 
Gurion in effect forced the party to choose 
between himself and Lavon. 
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Henry G 
Ex-PREMIER BEN-GURION 
More than brisk, less than fair. 





The issue was not long in doubt. After 
a few days of nervous consultations, the 
Mapai central committee voted 149 to 96 
to boot Lavon out of his job as secretary- 
general of Histadrut, the powerful labor 
federation that he had used as his base of 
power. Happily. Ben-Gurion turned his 
thoughts to a new Cabinet that would 
probably include most of the now chas- 
tened politicians who had dared oppose 
him on Lavon. The outcome represented 
something less than judicial fairness to 
Lavon, who may now bolt the party and 
try to fight Ben-Gurion on the stump at 
the next election. But it served as notice 
that the 74-year-old Prime Minister is 
not only running Israel, but controlling 
the line of succession as well. 


RUSSIA 
First in Civil Defense 


In contrast to the U.S.’s desultory in- 
terest in civil defense, the Soviet Union 
is well advanced on a thoroughgoing pro- 
gram to protect its people against nuclear 
attack. The Soviet government has built 
shelters by the thousands and organized 
elaborate training programs, reported the 
Rand Corp.'s Leon Gouré, leading U.S. 
authority on Soviet civil defense, at a 
civil defense conference last week at the 
University of California at Los Angeles. 

The Soviet civil defense effort is ex- 
panding steadily on a compulsory basis. 
“Once the Soviet government makes a de- 
cision of this sort,’ said Gouré, “it does 
not have to ask for public support or 
popular approval.’ Under directives from 
the Ministry of Internal Affairs, all units 
right down to collective farms and apart- 
ment houses are required to organize so- 
called volunteer self-defense groups con- 
sisting of 48 trained fire fighters, shelter 
attendants and first-aid workers for every 
500 residents. A claimed 22 million Soviet 
citizens—10% of the whole population— 


serve in these formations. Since 1955 
these units have carried through three 
compulsory training courses for all citi- 
zens. This winter, says Gouré, the Soviet 
Union is giving every urban citizen be- 
tween the ages of 16 and 55 an 18-hour 
course in how to protect himself against 
nuclear attack and how to behave in 
shelters. “Soviet shelter facilities.” says 
Gouré, “are the most extensive any- 
where.’ They range from concrete installa- 
tions in every factory to the root cellar 
under every peasant hut. 

The new trend in Soviet civil defense 
says Gouré, is toward greater emphasis 
on getting people out of the cities. Says 
Gouré: “The very latest information we 
have shows that the Russians aim at evac- 
uation in case of nuclear attack to initial 
staging areas ten to 50 miles beyond city 
limits. And if there is time enough before 
the actual attack, they have plans to move 
the people farther on to dispersal in small 
towns and rural areas.” Later this year, a 
compulsory C.D. course will give groups 
in every major Soviet city a total of 64 
hours’ training in evacuation procedures. 


COMMUNISTS 
Signed, Sealed & Planted 


SECRET PAPERS LEAK! the headlines of 
London's Daily Express shrilled. v.s. sE- 
CURITY MEN CALLED IN! The “secret’ 
papers were purported dispatches from 
Secretary of State Christian Herter and 
Secretary of the Army Wilbur Brucker to 
U.S. diplomats abroad. Presumably chary 
of publishing Western secrets, the Daily 
Express merely contided to its 4,130,069 
readers that the papers in question “relat- 
ed to ‘defection’ of Russian nationals.’ 

The documents carried a_ plausible- 
sounding file number (CA 974) and an 
official seal, But they were forgeries, and 
only the latest of a series with which the 
Communists have plagued the West in 
recent years. Chief Communist forgery 
center seems to be a clandestine instal- 
lation in East Berlin's outlying Ober- 
Schéneweide. Most forgeries have been 
designed to sow discord between the West- 
ern allies or between them and the un- 
committed nations of the world. Usually 
they are suitably low-keyed and close 
enough to the real thing to achieve at 
least passing effect. 

Dismayed Ally. In 1958 there was a 
rash of 18 forgeries. One, an ingeniously 
planted U.S. diplomatic dispatch, pur- 
portedly came from Elim O'Shaughnessy 
then chief of the political section of the 
U.S. Embassy in Bonn. It counseled the 
backing of neofascist groups in West Ger- 
many that were known to be plumping 
for the return of Alsace-Lorraine to the 
fatherland. Though false, the “document” 
created real dismay at the Quai d’Orsai. 

Then there was the phony dispatch from 
U.S. Admiral Laurence Frost, chief of the 
Bureau of Naval Intelligence, which 
alarmed Indonesia by “revealing” U.S. 
backing of antigovernment rebels (“We 
will continue to give assistance to you 
through Taiwan and the Philippines’). 
Two other forgeries attributed to Secre- 
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tary of State John Foster Dulles and 
Assistant Secretary of State William Roun- 
tree respectively, incensed the United 
Arab Republic by tipping off purported 
U.S. efforts to undermine the U.A.R.’s 
prestige in the Arab world. A forged 
secret annex to a British Cabinet paper 
gummed up relations between British 
trade unions and their counterparts in 
Africa’s new nations, most of which have 
been organized with the help of the Inter- 
national Confederation of Free Trade 
Unions. The document purportedly or- 
dered British unionists to infiltrate the 
1.C.F.T.U. “as an alternative instrument 
of Western influence [in Africa] 

since it is difficult to accuse the trades 
unions of serving colonial ends.” The for- 
gery was widely reprinted in Africa, was 
accepted as genuine by many Africans 
despite 17 misspellings. 

One of the forgers’ most sustained ef- 
forts followed a 1957 Khrushchev news- 
paper interview deploring the “dangers” 
of SAC’s airborne alert system: “when 
planes with hydrogen bombs aboard take 
off, that means that people will be in the 
air piloting them. There is always the 
possibility of a mental blackout .. .” 
Shortly thereafter, the so-called “Berry 
letter’ surfaced in East Berlin's Neues 
Deutschland. In it, U.S, Assistant Secre- 
tary of Defense, Dr. Frank B. Berry, was 
“caught” reporting to his chief, Neil Mc- 
Elroy, that “we have obtained statistics 
showing that 67.3°% of U.S.A.F. personnel 
are psychoneurotic, involved in sexual er- 
cesses, drug taking . . .” A quick follow- 
up came from the Soviet embassy in Lon- 
don in the form of a letter purporting to 
be from a U.S.A.F. pilot who threatened 
to drop an A-bomb in the North Sea in 
order to awaken Britain to the dangers of 
having atom-armed U.S. planes patrolling 
in British skies. Despite quick exposure 
for what they were, the forgeries nonethe- 
less created in some minds a picture of the 
U.S. as irresponsibly indifferent to the 
safety of its allies, fired the zeal of British 
and Japanese “ban the A-bomb”’ rioters. 

Imagination Game. The challenge of 
the forgeries has sharpened the West’s 
countermeasures. Fed the same canard as 
the Daily Express, two other European 
newspapers checked with U.S. authorities 
before rushing into print—and were per- 
suaded to hold back. Western govern- 
ments, who used to sulk secretly over 
forgeries indicating skulduggery by allies, 
now check these “documents” with each 
other to establish authenticity. And last 
July a phony aimed at Latin America was 
handily aborted by U.S. authorities. It 
professed to be secret instructions from 
Under Secretary of State Douglas Dillon 
to U.S. diplomatic posts in South Amer- 
ica. Orders were to pressure Latin Ameri- 
can governments to stay away from a 
Castro-sponsored “Conference of Hungry 
Nations” scheduled to meet in Havana. 
“A blunt approach will be necessary,” the 
forgery read. It was supposed to surface 
in Guatemala, but U.S. agents intercepted 
a copy along the way, and circulated it 
even before the original forgery had time 
to arrive in Guatemala. 
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JAPAN 


Temptations 

For years Japanese fishermen shipping 
out of Hokkaido have faced a particular 
risk above and beyond the normal haz- 
ards of their trade. From bases in the tiny 
Habomai and Shikotan islands. only two 
miles off Hokkaido. Soviet patrol boats 
steam out at unpredictable intervals. seize 
from 50 to 100 Japanese fishing boats a 
year on charges of violating the twelve- 
mile limit. The crews and the boats are 
usually sent home, but the Russians keep 
the captains, sentence them to a year or 
so at hard labor. 

Islands Offered. Last week the Rus- 
sians were using the hapless fishermen in 
a traditional Communist ploy: in ex- 
change for concessions from the Japanese, 
they were offering to stop doing what 


-- - 


- 





nese businessmen flew off to Peking on 
an economic good-will mission. “World 
thinking is rapidly shifting.” said Manag- 
ing Director Heigo Fuji of Yawata Steel, 
Japan’s biggest steelmakers. “Japan, too, 
must take positive steps by actively sup- 
porting Red China’s entry into the U.N. 

Peking’s lure to Japan is trade—de- 
scribed in the oft-repeated phrase “600 
million new customers.” From the past 
record, the Japanese should know that 
Red China is interested in politics. not 
business. Two years ago, Peking unsuc- 
cessfully tried to use a $196 million trade 
pact as a lever to secure diplomatic rec- 
ognition. When the Japanese government 
stubbornly withheld recognition, the Chi- 
nese peevishly broke the pact and flooded 
Japan’s Asian markets with cut-rate tex- 
tiles and consumer goods. But the Chi- 
nese bait is nonetheless as enticing to 








Soviet Parrot SuHip OFF HokKAIpo* 
The catch was a year in jail. 


they should not have been doing in the 
first place. In Tokyo, Aleksandr Ishkov, 
Soviet minister of fisheries, named the 
Russians’ price for halting its harassment 
—that Japan scrap its security treaty with 
the U.S. This was a follow-up to a gam- 
bit offered by Nikita Khrushchev, who 
last month told a group of Japanese vis- 
iting in Mascow that he would be will- 
ing to hand back Habomai and Shikotan 
(which the Russians grabbed at war's 
end), except for the fact that they would 
“fall into the hands of the U.S.” 

Such Communist threats and blandish- 
ments to steer Japan toward the neutral- 
ist road are nothing new. But in recent 
months the pressure has been stepped up, 
and Japan has shown a new and discon- 
certing willingness to listen. The Red Chi- 
nese, in particular, have spared no efforts. 
Last week a Red Chinese trade-union del- 
egation beat its way up and down Japan, 
loudly demanding that Premier Hayato 
Ikeda ‘suspend his hostility” toward Red 
China. And a delegation of 16 top Japa- 


many Japanese as is the Russian talk of 
the offshore islands. 

Our Task. Premier Ikeda himself says 
he wants a “flexible” policy, by which he 
apparently means going along with the 
Communists as far as he can without en- 
dangering Japan's ties to the U.S. Last 
week, in Ikeda’s first speech to the new 
session of the Diet, elected in his over- 
whelming victory last December, the Pre- 
mier declared that improving relations 
with Peking was “our task this year,”’ and 
he added that “I am one of those who 
earnestly desire resumption of trade with 
Red China.” But he insisted: “We will 
never adopt a neutral policy, whatever 
weak, small countries may do.” This 
brought catcalls from the opposition. 

One top U.S. diplomat predicted that, 
as 1960 had been the “year of demon- 
strations” over relations with the U.S., 
1961 would be the “year of arguments” 
over relations with the Communists. 


* In the background, one of the Russian-held 
islands. 
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Educating young scientists comes high... 
will your income be college-size when they are? 


HE Cost of sending a boy or girl to 

college has about doubled in the last 
20 years. No one knows what it will be 
by 1965 or '75. But, whatever it is, 
you'll want to be able to meet it. 


Why not start preparing now? 


Millions of families acquire stocks or 
bonds to build for some specific future 
need. And many are investing in sound 
stock through the convenient Monthly 
Investment Plan—with as little as $40 
every three months—or as much as 
$1,000 a month. 

The advantage of owning common 
stock is that income you may get from 
dividends, and the value of your stock, 
both have a chance to grow with the 
company. The advantage of most 
bonds is that a company promises to 
pay a fixed amount at regular intervals 
—then finally to pay back the face 
value of the bond. 

It’s wise to consider both stocks and 
bonds when planning for your children. 


Bonds can help you to be sure of a 
lump sum when you need it. Stocks 
can help you keep abreast of any rise 
in costs. 


How to invest 


Becoming a shareowner can be easy 
and pleasant. Begin by observing these 
rules. Use only money not needed for 
normal living expenses or emergencies. 
And invest only after you have facts— 
never leap at tips or rumors. Stock and 
bond prices go down as well as up. A 
company may not prosper, may even 
fail. You'll want to get seasoned ad- 
vice to help you select a good one. 


Where to go for advice and help 
You can get facts and experienced ad- 
vice at no cost irom a Partner or Reg- 
istered Representative at any nearby 
Member Firm of the New York Stock 
Exchange. It’s part of their job to help 
new investors get a sound start. All 
Registered Representatives at Mem- 


Own your share of American Business 


Members New York Stock Exchange 


For offices of Members nearest you, look under New York Stock Exchange 
in the stock broker section of the “Yellow Pages.” 
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ber Firms have been carefully chosen 
and have met the Exchange’s stand- 
ards for knowledge and experience. 


Let us send you this valuable booklet 


Some 460 stocks on the New York 
Stock Exchange have paid a cash divi- 
dend every year for more than 25 years. 
We've put their records in a useful free 
booklet, ‘DIVIDENDS OVER THE YEARS.” 
It also describes the Monthly Invest- 
ment Plan. 

Send the coupon for your copy. Your 
children will be college age before you 
know it. And you'll want your college 
fund to be big enough to send them. 





i a aa a i a i 7 
| SEND FOR FREE BOOKLET. MailtoaMem- | 
| ber Firm of the Stock Exchange, or to | 
| the New York Stock Exchange, Dept. | 
| 1-B, P.O. Box 1070, New York 1, N.Y. | 
| Please send me, free, “DIVIDENDS OVER | 
| rue yrars, a basic guide for common | 
| stock investment.” | 
Name | 
| Address | 
I ns nn ean = 
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THE HEMISPHERE 





THE AMERICAS 
Kennedy's Policy 


Out of Washington last week emerged 
the pattern of the Kennedy Administra- 
tion’s approach to Latin American policy. 
Back to his old hemisphere bailiwick with 
the broadest grant of powers to handle 
Latin American affairs ever given any U.S, 
official went Adolf A. Berle, 66, Assistant 
Secretary of State from 1938 to 1944. 
Berle, said President Kennedy, will head 
in interdepartmental task force to coordi- 
nate “‘all policies and programs of concern 
to the Americas.” 

The Kennedy move was an organiza- 
tional double play. On tackling the admin- 
istrative aspect of its Latin American 
headache, the new Administration saw two 
main problems. One was to replace the 
overlapping, often contradictory activities 
of scores of departments and agencies with 
a single. cohesive U.S. policy. The other 
was to find a way to get Berle to re-enlist 
in the State Department. Despite all en- 
treaties, Berle refused his old 
Assistant Secretary of State for Inter- 
American Affairs, a job aptly described 
by a previous incumbent as “tremendous 
responsibility without authority.” The co- 
ordinator idea solved both problems. 
Standing outside the usual State Depart- 
ment hierarchy, Berle will have only two 
State Dean Rusk 


post as 


bosses secretary of 
and the President him 
The choice of Berle g 
cation of how the new Administration in- 
act in Latin America. A onetime 
F.D.R. brain-truster who practices cor- 
poration law on Wall Street 
tenacious politic il liberal 





ives a good indi- 
tends to 


Berle is a 
has frequently 
deplored past U.S. hostility to social revo- 
lution in the hemisphere. The U.S., says 
Berle, should “make long-range.plans with 
governments that have held free, honest 
ind open elections, and deal with others 
only on a de facto, day-to-day basis.’ 

The clearest expression of Coordinator 
Berle’s views and those of the new Ad- 
ministration were laid down in a secret re- 
port prepared for Kennedy before his 
inauguration by six experts under Berle’s 
chairmanship. The group 
that the U.S. support 
even 


recommended 
social reform and 
justified, but not 
mmunist invasion of 
the hemisphere. Other recommendations 
@ End Export-Import Bank vardsticks for 
ill Latin American loans, i.e., that thev 
must be bankable, and more loans and 
grants for social purnoses. 

Show greater flexibility in dealing with 
agree fully with the 
free-enterprise concept. 

@ Lower trade barriers and increase U.S. 
markets for Latin American products. 

@ Encourage Latin American  govern- 
ments to cut armaments expenditures, 

In one area, relief, the Kennedy Ad- 
ministration has taken action. Last week 
the President announced a food-for-peace 
mission to be sent to Latin America, also 
dispatched Health, Education and Wel- 
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revolution where 


compromise on Cor 








nations that do not 





Toa 
fare Secretary Abraham Ribicoff to Mi- 
ami for a four-day, on-the-spot survey of 
32,000 Cuban refugees. The day after 
Ribicoff returned to Washington with his 
recommendations, Kennedy announced a 
$4 000, nine-point program of refu- 
gee aid. Among the ideas: training in U.S. 
methods for displaced physicians, teachers 
and other professionals; a program of 
care for unaccompanied children; subsi- 
dies to provide for the education of all 
children; a resettlement program to move 
refugees out of the congested Miami area. 


BRAZIL 


Jack & Janio 


Eleven days after John Kennedy, 43, 
raised his right hand in snow-chilled Wash- 
ington, Janio Quadros, 44, ducked his 
head through Brazil's green-and-yellow 
sash of presidential office in Brazil's un- 
finished new capital of Brasilia. The coin- 
cidence of age and time obviously struck 
Quadros. “This month’s changes of ad- 
ministration in the United States and Bra- 
hope of hemi- 





zil.” he said, “give new 
sphere-wide cooperation. ‘ 

No less striking was the similarity of 
viewpoint, for Quadros also obviously 
viewed his job as that of a young man 
called in to solve a grave national crisis. 
In his inaugural speech, Brazil's new chief 
made no bones about his belief that out- 
going President Juscelino Kubitschek had 
brought Brazil to the brink of economic 
collapse. The nation faced a “terrible 
financial situation,” said Quadros. For all 
the great dams, roads and factories, Ku- 
bitschek’s government had run the for- 
eign debt to $3.8 billion, with $600 mil- 
lion due this year. Kubitschek’s final budg- 
et called for a potential deficit of 108 
billion cruzeiros, or $490 million at the 


rapidly collapsing free rate of exchange. 

In his campaign, Candidate Quadros 
promised all things to all voters, right, 
left and center. Now Brazilians wondered 
what tack he would take in the cold war. 
In foreign affairs, Quadros denounced 
Communism as “the new imperialism.” 
At the same time, he opened Brazil’s arms 
“without prejudice, to all nations of the 
new world as well as to the ancient com- 
munities of Europe and Asia.” The an- 
nouncement left leeway for the wish—ex- 
pressed by Quadros during a pre-election 
trip to Moscow—for relations with Rus- 
sia that might help dispose of Brazil's 40 
million bags of surplus coffee. 

Domestically, Quadros promised “to 
impose the most rigorous government mo- 
rality.” He appeared at the presidential of- 
fice building at 7:30 a.m. the day after 
inauguration only to find long lines of of- 
fices standing empty. With cold anger he 
ordered a new ten-hour workday, from 
7 a.m. to 8 p.m., with a three-hour break. 
That very evening, homeward-bound func- 
tionaries, slipping into buses at 6 p.m., 
were ordered out and back to work by 
palace guards. Quadros also ordered an 
investigation of corruption in five fed- 
eral agencies—an that is bound 
to have a stirring effect on Brazil's politi- 
cians of the old spendthrift days. 


CANADA 
Red Cash Sale 


Touring Canada on a buying mission 
for Red China, two Hong Kong traders 
named Liu Liang and Yang Lu-liang were 
as quiet as could be, seemed chiefly in- 
terested in eluding publicity. Canadians 
hoped they were also interested in grain, 
were moderately pleased fortnight ago to 
land a $5.300,000 order for barley. Last 
week Agriculture Minister Alvin Hamil- 
ton rose in Parliament to announce that 
the Red traders had expanded the order 
beyond his most optimistic hopes: just 
before taking off for Hong Kong, they 
signed a S60 million cash deal for 28 mil- 
lion bushels of wheat and 12,133,000 more 
bushels of barley. 


action 








Hamilton ‘billed the deal as the biggest 
sale since World War II. It pushes Com- 
munist China from nothing to third 
among Canada’s grain customers (behind 
Britain and Japan), and will probably 
keep West Coast handlers busy until fall 
clearing the shipment, which will take 
upward of ships to move. 

Red China’s decision to part with $60 
million of its low foreign 
serves confirmed that its 
trouble, not 
from a 





exchange 
agriculture is in 
serious only from natural 
calamities but mismanaged at- 
tempt to speed industrialization by releas- 
ing manpower from farm communes. But 
the Canadian clue 
from Traders Liu and Yang on how seri- 
ous Red China's food shortage may be. 
“They were very sensitive about the word 
famine,” said Hamilton, “so we didn't 
talk about it.” 


re- 





negotiators got no 
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Phe 61 Buick has a unique knack for matching nan's Moc Wildcat V-8 and new Turbine Driv now standard or 


of success full-size Buick can unleash whiplash power 


Its Clean Look of Action ke succe Lean. low and tlong in silk lence 


unc tered, it is a mark o on ste Ye I D ! 1} dl le LL SEK 
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You know Susan Smith! She represents 
every modern housewife in America. 

No queen in the past ever had such a 
wonderful servant as the electricity she 
uses in her home every day. 

Chances are it comes from an independ- 
ent electric company. Most of the nation’s 
electric power does. 


AMERICA’S INDEPENDENT ELECTRIC LIGHT AND POWER COMPANIES 


Company names on request through this magazine 





: 4 
Left to right—Queen Elizabeth (the first) of England, Queen Marie Antoinette 
of France, Queen Guinevere of Britain, Susan Smith of America. 





THE QUEENS OF HISTORY WOULD ENVY SUSAN SMITH 


Today, the more than 300 independent 
companies are building new plants and 
lines for the new homes, new jobs, new 
industries and increased strength that 
America will have in the future. 

They are ready and able to supply all 
the additional electric power Americans 
can conceivably need. 








PEOPLE 








Memorializing the late Negro Author 
Richard (Native Son) Wright, Ebony 
magazine described the last Pa 
the embittered 
ate. Before his death of a heart attack in 
November, Wright discussed his 15-year 
absence from the U.S., denied that he was 
anti-American. “I know what a great na- 


days ot 





Mississippi-born expatri- 


tion and people America could be. but i 
won't be until there is only one American 
Also published 
the first excerpts of some of Wright’s last 
works—poems in the medieval Japanese 
haiku style. Among them 





regardless of his color. 








{utumn sun 





! my name away 
Where there's a will 
maybe. As New York Surrogate’s Court 


there’s a way 


untangled the tax and other claims on the 
: Pepsi-Cola 


ippeared that 





$607,128 estate of the late 
Chairman Alfred Steele, it 
there would be nothing left for his wid 
ow, Pepsi Prolocutrix (and Cinemactress ) 
Joan Crawford, 52. Also on the Surro 
gate’s docket last week: a claim by So 
cialite Ileana Bulova, for the wido 

share of the $10 million to $rs million 
left by the late Arde Bulova. Still the 
smashing-looking blonde she was at 18 
when first wooed by the wat 











magnate 
the Rumanian-born 
charged that in 1956, two vears before he 
Bulova 


widow now 34 


harassed and impor- 


died at 69 | 


tuned” her into waiving any interest in 
his estate in return for a $600,000 cash 
He told me that if I signed 
the pact it would lead to our living to- 
} 


settlement. 


gether in harmony and trust nut within 


“a 


SOCIALITE BULOVA 
Her marital bed a po 
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ew months 


he banished me 





later bequeathed her only 





regrettable.” she concluded bitterly 
y husband made a trading post ot 
our marital bed. 


When Julia, Jake and Uncle Joe tried 
out in Wilmington, Del., Star Claudette 
Colbert realized that the stage adaptatio 














of Oriana Atkinson's Over at l eJ 
desperately needed doctoring. “Yet they 
were just apply poultices where a leg 
should e be immputated Claudette 
recalled. “I asked the producers to close 
it then and do extensive rewrites—either 
that or let me out. One of 

turned to me and said, ‘I didn't 

were a ¢ ter. She staved 





week the show had its opening 





New York, proved to be something less 
than the critics 


fact that there was no second night. It 


choice—so much less in 


1 Bro 





was the quickest capitulation by 
way producer in three seasons. 

Tipped off that some $30,000 in stolen 
jewelry had been cached in Buffalo, the 
FBI recovered part of the loot, while New 
York City cops gathered information that 
led to the arrest of four men and a wom- 
an, members of a ring of international 
hotel thieves. Victim of the mid-J 
theft from her Savoy-Hilton Hotel suite 
in Manhattan: Patricia Kennedy Law- 
ford, sister of the President and wife of 


Actor Peter Lawford. 





Looking like anything but 
Marilyn Monroe was radiant as she at- 
tended a Manhattan showing of The Mis- 
fits, escorted by Co-Star Montgomery 
Clift. Seated two rows in front of her was 
ex-Husband Arthur Miller, who had writ- 


1 misht 








CINEMACTRESS MONRO! 


Her 


pleasure. 


ploy a pi 


ten the script. They exchanged no greet- 
ings—but both seemed to enjoy their own 
work as displayed on the screen. 

After coordinating his brother’s cam- 
paign in 13 We states, Lawyer Ted 
Kennedy, 28. took an apartment cn Bos- 
ton's Beacon Hill. Last week his ‘itthnedi- 
ate future seemed determined With the 
rt that the ex-Harvard football player 
would become an assistant district attor- 
ney of Massachusetts’ Suffolk County. 














re 








mach 2 base runners 
stole their way into the already plaque- 
packed Baseball Hall of Fame. This year’s 
William (“Sliding 
Billy’) Hamilton and Max | 
Carey (originally Max Carnarius ). Hamil- 
ton, a hard-hitting roth century National 


\ couple of crafty 


unanimous choices 


coop 


Leaguer who set the alltime league record 
for stolen bases with 797 in an era when 
behind the plate 
like Hamilton an out 
fielder, ran rampant with Pittsburgh and 
Brooklyn for 20 years after leaving St. 
Louis \ 


Babe 


the catcher stood far 


died in 1940. Carey 





Concordia Seminary in 1gro. 





prodigious student of the game ( 
Ruth killed scientific ball”), C 
orized the manneri 


irey mem- 





1s of pitchers. once 
pulled nine consecutive successful double 
steals with a teammate named Casey Sten- 
National 
After re- 


tiring, he returned to the Dodgers as man- 


gel established the modern 
League standard of 738 thefts. 
ager in 1932 and 1933, was, until his re- 
lease three weeks ago, racing judge at the 
Miami Beach Kennel Club. But like many 
another survivor of the day when the ball 
was dead and the Players’ Pension Fund 
unborn, Max Carey. now approaching 71 
last week listed his total assets as 
security and a house with a big mortgage.” 





social 


Jamaica T. S. Eliot and 
the plumply attractive 
Yorkshire lass he married four years ago, 


Wintering in 
his wife Valerie 


31 





In 44 States, District of Columbia and Puerto Rico 
Republic National Life now provides Complete Protection 


[ biuuioK 


LIFE INSURANCE IN FORCE 
28 YEARS AFTER ORGANIZATION 


BILLION 


LIFE INSURANCE IN FORCE 





Mr. & Mrs. Exio1 













with nightly gin n 
30 MONTHS LATER novels from the ho 
ventured out in the midday 
basked contentedly with his 
34-year-old ex-secretary, the poet 


little like the hero of his 


of J. Alfred Pruf 





LIFE INSURANCE IN FORCE . 

Over the objections of neighbors trying 
24 MONTHS LATER to exclude undesirable elements and 
despite the lavish offers of land develo; 
ers, some joo acres of lush Long Island 
exurbia—long owned by the late Mar- 
shall Field—became a New York State 





park. Selling the property for $4,278,000 
e 7 : : were his widow, Ruth Pruyn Field, and 
mM Wits only way to : wy the Field Foundation. With its polo field 
, shooting preserve, seaplane nd yacht 
. Me docks, the r aumsett domain was called by 

GROW is GO Long Island State Park Cor Pre 
ident Robert Moses one of the largest 
ind finest remaining privately owned es- 


tates on the Island. 


Theo. P. Beasley Back in the blizzard-blitzed North be- 













President tween his ten-day Southern vacation and 

this week’s trip to Palm Desert, Calif. 

Dwight D. Eisenhower put in his 1 

working day at an office on the Gettys 
burg College campus. In addition, his staff 
of 1st tained a five-room Washington 
REPUBLIC NATIONAL LIFE Abu Comp eee | headquarters, where mail still comes in at 
the rate of © pieces a day. Among last 

al 1 } | 

week Ss Items: a flulty 1K 

LIFE * ACCIDENT * SICKNESS * MEDICAL AND SURGICAL REIMBURSEMENT + GROUP [== isis ia i 
HOSPITALIZATION * PENSION © BROKERAGE * COMPLETE REINSURANCE FACILITIES Ike's name but titled him “Big Chief All 
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Here’s the 
secret to quick, 
tasty 
coffee-breaks 





For the quickest coffee-breaks possible, you need an Oasis Hot 
’n Cold Water Cooler. In this one complete refreshment cen- 
ter, you'll have hot water for delicious instant coffee, cho- 
colate or soups; cold water for drinking, or snappy instant 
soft drinks; plus a refrigerated compartment that makes ice 
cubes .. . keeps bottled beverages and lunches fresh. 

Near work areas, the Hot ’n Cold hits-the-spot in a hurry. You 
just pour instant beverage into cup, add water and stir. 
Tastes terrific. And it ends time consuming going out or hot 
plate mess ... cuts coffee-break costs by half or more. 


Free Hospitality Package. Order your Oasis Hot 'n Cold be- 
tween January 15 and April 15, 1961, and receive a complete 
assortment of 100 instant beverages, plus 100 cups and 
spoons free. Mail the coupon today. 


OasiS Hot 'n Cold 


WATER COOLERS 


BY THE EBCO MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
sold or rented everywhere 
COOP meee eee eee eee eee eee eee eH EEE EES EEE E SESS SESE EED 


THE EBCO MANUFACTURING COMPANY, Dept. 2-S. Columbus 13, Ohio 


I want to know more about the quickest coffee-breaks possible. Rush my 
free copy of booklet “Modern Business Needs the Modern Coffee-Break”’ 
and my free Hospitality Package Certificate. 


name 





title. 





company. 








street. 


— state. 
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Campus Conservatives 


In the rgsos, U.S. college students were 
deemed to be a “silent generation” of 
‘apathetes” who burrowed in “privatism” 
like gophers with tired blood. Looking at 
their “closed, watchful” pro- 
fessor howled: “My God, feel something! 
Get enthusiastic about something, plunge, 
go boom, look alive!” 

Last year they went boom. Fueled by 
the spark of Southern Negro sit-in strik- 
ers, Northern students picketed Wool- 
worth stores and “marched” on Washing- 


faces. one 





SENATOR GOLDWATER AT YALE; Lise 
For those who walk around with Goldwater buttons, 


ton. Others denounced everything from 
dull teaching and nuclear testing to com- 
pulsory R.O.T.C. and the House Un- 
American Activities Committee. Last fall 
both presidential candidates drew enor- 
mous crowds of students. For ex-gophers, 
the trend is “involvementism,” and the 
most startling part of it is a sharp turn to 
the political right. As Editor Peter Stuart 
of the Michigan Daily puts it: ‘The signs 
point to a revival of interest in individu- 
alism and decentralization of power—prin- 
ciples espoused by John Locke and Thom- 
as Jefferson and rekindled by Senator 
Barry Goldwater.” Items: 

G Goldwater's The Conscience of a Con- 
servative is selling best at 200 college- 
town bookstores across the land. 

@ Youngsters, not oldsters, were the most 
exuberant Goldwater boomleteers at the 
Republican presidential convention. 

@ Harvard’s newly re-elected Student 
Council President Howard Phillips, 19, is a 
stern conservative on a campus brimming 
with Democrats on the faculty. 

q In last fall's mock election at the Uni- 
versity of Michigan, Nixon defeated Ken- 
nedy, though Kennedy easily carried the 
state. At Indiana, Northwestern and Ohio 
State, Nixon won by 2 to 1. 
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Exodus Shrugged. The campus conserv- 
atives subdivide into roughly three groups. 
On the far right is a small fringe of shout- 
ing, demonstrating fanatics who admire 
the late Joe McCarthy, favor colonialism, 
back such causes as the “right” to exclude 
Negroes from certain neighborhoods, de- 
mand that students sign loyalty oaths, 
picket the movies Spartacus and Exodus 
because Dalton Trumbo (Time, Jan. 2) 
wrote them. They take as their philoso- 
pher Novelist Ayn (Aflas 
Rand, who for a brooch wears a gold dol- 
lar sign to symbolize the values of self- 


Shrugged ) 


centeredness. On the other end of the spec- 
trum are Kennedy supporters who find in 
the President's appeal to duty (“Ask not 
what your country can do for you—ask 
what you can do for your country”) the 
essence of their conservatism. 

In the middle of this stream runs the 
strongest current. Its members stand for 
the old verities, which they think the 
U.S. has forgotten. ‘Man has free will and 
says Victor Milione, 36, execu- 
tive vice president of the Intercollegiate 
Society of Individualists. “Individual men 
should be their own agents in all things 
respecting their own lives.” These 
servatives hold the right of private prop- 
erty as the best bulwark of freedom. They 
argue that unemployment should be allevi- 
ated by charity; that children should obey 
the Biblical command to honor parents 
by caring for them in their old age in- 
stead of leaving the responsibility to the 
Social Security Administration. 

High Birth Rate. The measure of the 
new conservatism is the birth rate of 
right-wing campus organizations. or the 
growth of old ones. Milione’s Intercollegi- 
ate Society of Individualists, founded in 
1953 to combat campus now 
has a national mailing list of 


reason.” 


con- 


socialists 
12,000 con- 


eg 
RAL SCHLESINGER UV. CONSERVATIVE BUCKLEY 
the thrill of treason. 





firmed conservatives for its literate news- 
letter, the /ndividualist. Young Americans 
for Freedom, founded last fall as a politi- 
cal action partner to the philosophical 
Individualists. now has 21.000 members 
on 115 campuses. Last month Y.A.F. took 
in 805 new members, demonstrated in 
Washington in support of the House Un- 
American Activities Committee—outnum- 
bering demonstrators who opposed the 
committee. Yale’s conservative Calliopean 
Society, nurtured by that angry Yale 
Locke, William F. Buckley Jr., author of 
the apopemptic God and Man at Yale 
and now editor of the National Review, 
waiting | Buckley himself has 
become the polemicist who sallies forth to 


has a 








slay the liberal likes of Harvard Historian 
Arthur Schlesinger Jr.* 

At the University of Wisconsin, long a 
fount of extreme liberalism, the four- 
year-old Conservative Club is a deliber- 
ately “small and articulate” group of 45 
icon smashers. Members must not only 
master the works of conservative writers 
but also the art of meticulous grooming. 
In contrast to sweatered classmates, they 
wear suits and ties to class, which also 
sets them apart from liberal professors in 
old sports jackets. 

Against Conformity. Students offer 
many reasons for turning conservative, but 
one is repeated over and over. Poet Rob- 
ert Frost once wrote, “I never dared be 
radical when young For fear it would 
make me conservative when old.” The 
new trend is youth's natural rebellion 
against conformity, and to many the liber- 
alism of their New Deal-bred elders is the 


The two debated last week at Newton ( Mass.) 
College of the Sacred Heart, Schlesinger, who is 
Kennedy, 


said that the development of the welfare state in 





now a special assistant to President 


the U.S. was “the best security against Com- 
munism."’ Buckley argued that the welfare state 
was “a danger inside a person because it controls 


his thinking. 
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If you are thinking of buying a new, low-price car, consider this. For the same money you can own a Dodge. 
The 1961 Dodge Dart is actually priced model for model with Ford and Chevrolet. In addition, Dart offers 
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most ironbound conformity. “My parents 
thought Franklin D. Roosevelt was one of 
the greatest heroes who ever lived,” says 
the Y.A.F. chairman, Yale Law Student 
Robert Schuchman, 22. “I'm rebelling 
from that concept.” Says President Roger 
Claus of Wisconsin's Conservative Club 
“You walk around with your Goldwater 
button, and you feel the thrill of treason.” 

One big persuader is professorial pres- 
sure of “liberalism, liberalism, liberalism 

the most illiberal thing that students 
meet on campus,” says English Professor 
Bennett Weaver, sponsor of the Y.A.F. 
chapter at the University of Michigan. 
The likeliest recruits, he adds, “are in- | 
clined to be sensibly clean people, not lib- 
eral and dirty people.” 

Whatever they are, they all have things 
on their minds. Wisconsin's Roger Claus 
pumps for nuclear bomb testing: “We 
should stop this neurotic brooding, brush 
the fallout off our lapels and stand up to 
the Russians in the great heritage of this 





country.” But at the University of Chi- | 


cago, Conservative Roger Hamowy favors 
disarmament in the interests of “free- 
dom,” because then the Government 
would be forced to cut taxes. 
Conservatives are no longer a tiny mi- 
nority, and they are a growing goad to 
campus “involvementism.” At Harvard 
last week, for example, undergraduate Re- 
publicans launched a new magazine, Ad- 
vance, aimed at what Publisher Bruce k. 
Chapman, 20, calls a balanced “social 
progress within the free enterprise sys 
tem.” Its readership, says Chapman, will 
be the “flaming moderates” of U.S. cam- 
puses, and he thinks he has a big field. 


A Century of Progress 

How deeply should U.S. high school 
students plumb the awful mysteries of 
language and mathematics? Last week 
two education magazines by happenstance 
compared the standards of a century ago 
and now. 

In the Amherst Alumni News, Presi- 
dent Calvin H. Plimpton quoted Am- 
herst’s application requirements for 1860: 
“Candidates for admission to the Fresh- 
man Class are examined in the grammar 
of the Latin and Greek languages, Virgil, 
Cicero’s Select Orations, and Sallust or 
Caesar's Commentaries, Arnold's Latin 
Prose Composition, eight chapters; Xeno- 
phon's Anabasis and two books of Ho- 
mer’s /liad; English Grammar, Arithme- 

Algebra to Quadratic Equations, and 
two books of Loomis’ Geometry or of 
Playfair’s Euclid.” 

By contrast, The Clearing House, a 
magazine for high school teachers, offers 
a clue to what “modern” teachers expect 
of U.S. high school students, Its “Tricks 
of the Trade” column recommends the 
use of mail-order catalogues in the class- 
room. Reason: they are “wonderful teach- 
ing aids. Skills which can be quite pain- 
lessly developed include: use of an index 
addition and subtraction, certainly multi- 
plication, use of a postage rate table 
writing checks and money orders, spelling 
and penmanship.” Besides, looking things 
up in a catalogue is “fun.” 
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RELIGION 





COAU 


“With Mr. Kennedy in the White 
House. things are bound to be different for 
American Catholics.” So says the Jesuit 
weekly America, in an editorial saluting 
John F. Kennedy. by whose election “the 
full first-class citizenship of U.S. Catholics 
was at long last ratified.’ Continues the 
editorial 

“How do these now fully enfranchised 
Catholics regard their coreligionist in the 
White House? There is no gloating in the 
Catholic attitude. Catholics look for no 
special preferments or special favors, and 
they will get none. 

“We shall all have fresh confidence, 
new courage, fewer resentments, and an 
easier feeling about shouldering our share 
of the common day-to-day work of Amer- 
ica. Look for this in hundreds of ways— 
and we sincerely hope that you will not 
look in vain. 

“With it now clearly established that 
our country does not accord prior rights 
.o Anglo-Saxon Protestants, you can ex- 
pect to find Catholics turning up in all 
sorts of places where, formerly, nursing 
real or partially imagined resentments, 
they never quite felt at home: on all the 
citizens’ committees that heretofore they 
frequently seemed to shun- 
slums 


committees 
organize municipal or- 
chestras, build new wings on public librar- 
ies, raise money for the Red Cross, and all 
the rest. We shall be surprised if, from 
now on, Catholics don't take a more active 
and constructive interest in the public 
schools—to which they choose not to send 
their children. 

“In a word, it isn’t hard to think that 
with a Catholic President in Washington, 
we Catholics might even call a halt to our 
old game of mutually excommunicating 
each other as ‘liberals’ or ‘conservatives.’ 
and form a new citizens’ front called 
COAU—Catholics and Other Americans 
United. It’s time we did.” 


to clear 


. 
Moral v. Numerical 

“Some of my best friends are Jews,” 
said Historian Arnold Toynbee. speaking 
at Montreal's McGill University, but he 
also said other things that involved him in 
one of his periodic conflicts with some of 
his best friends’ friends. At a time when 
many Jews, including ex-Prime Minister 
Ben-Gurion, are wondering about the role 
of world Jewry in relation to Israel (Time, 
Jan. 6), Toynbee reiterated two state- 
ments made in his monumental work, 
A Study of History: 1) the Israeli treat- 
ment of Arabs during the war of 1948 
is morally comparable to the Nazi treat- 
ment of the Jews; 2) the Jewish claim 
to Israel as a historic homeland is highly 
questionable, somewhat as if the Indians 
demanded the return of Canada. 

Incensed, Israeli Ambassador to Canada 
Jacob Herzog challenged Toynbee to a 
public debate, which took place at Mc- 
Gill’s Hillel House before a crush of stu- 
dents, newsmen and TV cameras. The 





Dwight E. Dolan 


Desaters Herzoc & ToyNBEE 


Not in the same breath. 


right to Palestine, argued Herzog, has 
always been the central theme of Judaism, 
and three international actions* have up- 
held it. But Herzog’s main argument con- 
ce:ned the Israel-Nazi comparison. The 
Nazis deliberately killed 6.000,0co Jews 
(“For my people our mourning is endless, 
a mourning of eternity”), while the un- 
fortunate uprooting of Arab communities 
was simply not a comparable event. Asked 
Herzog: “How can the two be mentioned 
in the same breath?” 

Replied Toynbee: His original 
parison between Nazis and Israelis had 
been moral, not numerical. “It is impos- 
sible to be wicked more than 100%. For 
example, I don’t have to kill more than 
one man to be a murderer.’ Toynbee ex- 
pressed surprise at the vehement reaction 
to his remarks. “To borrow a psychiatric 
phrase, I feel I have given the Jewish peo- 
ple a bit of a shock treatment. I have said 
something each of your consciences is say- 
ing to you. I would listen to your inner 
voice. I don't believe any person of Jewish 
faith can ever escape from his conscience, 
or indeed wishes to. . . I leave you with 
your consciences, and with these 
Arab refugees, who now number 800,0co. 
Jewish people have suffered murder, rob- 
bery, expulsion from their homes for 2,500 
years. The more experience one has of 
these things. the more moral duty there 
is to resist the temptation to work it off.” 

Commented Protestant Theologian 
Reinhold Niebuhr: “As I wrote three or 
four years ago, I can’t escape the feeling 
that, in spite of his best efforts at objec- 
tivity, Toynbee has a deep-set prejudice 
against the Jews.” 
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The 1917 Declaration, the 1923 
League of Nations Mandate to Britain, the 1947 
U.N, decision to establish the Israeli state 
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A storm isn’t particular. Where will it 
strike? Who knows—trouble could come knocking 
on any door—maybe yours! Better put your home 
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Passionate Indifference" 


Ts the Christ of the Gospels, imagined 
and loved within the dimensions of a 
Mediterranean world, capable of still em- 
bracing and still forming the center of our 
prodigiously expanded universe? 

Is the world not in the process of be- 
coming more vast, more close, more dasz- 
sling than Jehovah? 

Will it not burst our religion asunder? 
Eclipse our God? 


These questions have been asked so of- 
ten in one form or another that they, and 
the answers to them, have become almost 
clichés. But the man who asked—and an- 
swered—those above was no cliché-mon- 


Jesuit TEILHARD DE CHARDIN 
For those who love the world. 





ger. He was the late French Jesuit priest, 
Pierre Teilhard de Chardin (1881-1955), 
a noted paleontologist who was forbidden 
by the Roman Catholic Church to publish 
his philosophical writings, which have 
since sparked a posthumous cult of ‘“Teil- 
hardism” in France. Recently published 
in the U.S. is a book Teilhard wrote 35 
years ago—a spiritual meditation on the 
cosmology he later developed from a sci- 
entific viewpoint in The Phenomenon of 
Man (Time, Dec. 14. 1959). Its title 
The Divine Milieun* (Harper; $3). 

Teilhard is not addressing firm-in-the- 
faith Christians, he writes, but “the waver- 
ers, both inside and outside” the church 
whose education or instinct leads them 
to listen primarily to the voices of the 
earth.” His book's dedication is: “For 
those who love the world.” 

The Labor of Seaweed. Teilhard was 
certainly one of them. He writes: “A 
thought, a material improvement, a har- 
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nt or setting. 


mony, a particular expression of love, the 
enchanting complexity of a smile or a look, 
all the new beauties that appear for the 
first time, in me or around me .. . I cher- 
ish them like children and cannot believe 
that they will die entirely in the flesh.” 

And Christianity, Teilhard believes. 
teaches that these things indeed do not 
die, but play their part in the continuing 
work of God with man—the spiritualiza- 
tion of the universe. “The labor of sea- 
weed as it concentrates in its tissues the 
substances dispersed, in infinitesimal quan- 
tities. throughout the vast layers of the 
ocean; the industry of bees as they make 
honey from the juices scattered in so 
these are but pale images 
of the continuous process of elaboration 
which all the forces of the universe under- 
go in us in order to become spirit.” 

Even the evils that God cannot elimi- 
nate in the present state of creation serve 
this divine process. “Like an artist making 
use of a fault or an impurity in the stone 
he is sculpting or the bronze he is casting 
so as to produce more exquisite lines or a 
more beautiful tone, God, without sparing 
us the partial deaths, nor the final death 
which form an essential part of our lives 
transfigures them by integrating them in 
a better plan—provided we trust lovingly 
in Him. Not only our unavoidable ills but 
our faults. even our most deliberate ones 
can be embraced in that transformation 


many flowers 


provided always we repent of them. 

Lucid Intoxication. Asceticism and sac- 
rifice are needful to the Christian. says 
Teilhard, but they are relative; one man’s 
austerity may be another's self-indulgence 

it depends where one is in the climb up 
the spiritual mountain That which is 
good. sanctifying and spiritual for my 
brother below or beside me on the moun- 
tainside, can be material, misleading or 
bad for me. What I rightly allowed my- 
self yesterday, I must perhaps deny my- 
self today.” The true Christian. says Teil- 
hard, does not renounce the world, nor 
does he embrace it wholly; he neither 
puts his trust in action nor resigns himself 
to acceptance. The Christian cultivates 
and rejoices in all his soul's potentials 
love and intellect. zeal and tranquillity 
strength and surrender. “And if any words 
could translate that permanent and lucid 
intoxication better than others. perhaps 
they would be ‘passionate indifference.’ ” 

The passionately indifferent man has 
found “Him who burns by setting fire to 
everything that we would love badly or 
not enough; Him who ca 
with His blaze everything that we would 
love too much; Him who consoles by 
gathering up everything that has been 








ns by eclipsing 


snatched from our love or has never been 
given to it. 

“The temptations of too large a world 
the seductions of too beautiful a world 
where are these now? They do not exist. 
Now the earth can certainly clasp me in 
her giant arms. She can swell with her 
life, or draw me back into her dust. She 
can deck herself with every charm, with 
every horror. with every mystery. . . But 
her enchantments can no longer do me 
harm.” 
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WINTER 
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Driving too tough? Tired of 
winter? Here’s something to help ease 
the pain. All the answers to all your 
winter-driving questions. In an authori- 
tative multi-page book that’s yours for 
the asking. Complete description by 
driving experts on the best way to deal 
with skidding, slippery roads, all kinds 
of wintertime emergencies. Stop in at 
your nearest Renault Dealer. Get your 
copy soon!* No obligation. (But you 
might like to try the famous Winter 
Wonder Car while you're there.) 


*In non-snow areas you get the Renault Free Economy 
Driving Guide. 
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For six winters now, Americans have watched the Dauphine meet every type of snow situation 
and conquer it as no other car in the history of cars. The Winter Wonder-Car has not been fazed by snow- 
clogged drive-ways, nor by sloshy, slippery slopes./Other cars stop; the Dauphine goes./ Why? Better weight 
distribution and time-tested rear-engine traction are the technical reasons for this superior performance./ A few 
of the other winter-time superiorities of the Dauphine: an extra-hot heater at no extra cost, (defroster, too), the 
well-kept promise of 40 miles to the gallon. (Incidentally, all the “free extras’ included in the price actually add 
close to $150 worth of value to your buy!) Check out the facts for yourself. RENAU LT 
Stop in at one of the thousand and one Renault Dealers in North America soon. *  * ~ 

Test-drive the Winter Wonder-Car with the all-time Wonder Price. IDaurolhhine 
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ALL THE 
GARDEN GOODNESS 
NATURE PUTS IN... 
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Processed foods are better than ever—uniformly 
pure, uniformly delicious and as wholesome as the 
day they were picked, shucked or caught in the sea. 
We can thank the science of technicians . . . and the 
art of chefs . . . for the wonderful canned foods that 
help make America the world’s best-fed nation. And 
remember, whatever you pack, however you pack it, 
“Continental has the right food package for you!”’ 


CONTINENTAL CAN COMPANY 
SERVING INDUSTRY... SERVING AMERICA 
CANS « VAPOR-VACUUM® CLOSURES + FLEXIBLE PACKAGING « FIBRE DRUMS ~ SHIPPING CONTAINERS 





STEEL CONTAINERS + PAPER CONTAINERS * PLASTIC CONTAINERS + FOLDING CARTONS +» DECOWARE® 
“CROWNS AND CORK « BONDWARE® + HAZELWARE~ BAGS + CONOLITE® « GLASS CONTAINERS « METAL CAPS 


KRAFT WRAPPINGS « BOXBOARD + CONTAINERBOARD + MULTIWALLS 
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. a hand in things to come 


Creating a strange world of cold 


The coldest natural temperature ever recorded—100 degrees 
below zero—occurred in the Antarctic. But the people of Union Carbide are 
producing temperatures all the way down to minus 450 degrees . . . approach- 
ing absolute zero! 


Startling things are being done at this unearthly cold tempera- 
ture. Many types of living tissue are being preserved, and research is now well 
under way in freezing whole blood. Certain metals become perfect conductors 
of electricity —a rare quality which may bring greater efficiency to electronic 
equipment. And, for over fifty years, Union Carbide has used these ultra-low 
temperatures to turn air into liquid . . . then extract oxygen, argon, nitrogen 
and other atmospheric gases in their pure form. They are produced on a 
mammoth scale to meet the great demand from industry. 


Working with such extreme cold is still a young science known 
as cryogenics. It is only one of many areas in which the people of Union 
Carbide are striving to make tomorrow a better world. 


Learn about the important work 

going on now in chemicals, carbons, 

gases, metals, nuclear energy, and 

plastics. Write for Booklet K, “The 

Exciting Universe of Union Car 

B 

bide,"’ Union Carbide Corporation, 
F 

270 Park Avenue, New York 17, 

N. Y. In Canada, Union Carbide 

Canada Limited, Toronto 
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With a stick in the wet Florida sand impossible: a walk on the World War II temporarily demolished 
Architect Addison Mizner once drew the tween café society and “real” society. South Pacific islands with such ambrosial 
outlines of Spanish mansions. clients gave Real” society, from Charles A. Munn names a jalein and Bougainville. but 

oval on the spot, and construction to the Michael Phippses. had shut | t remained for Metro-Goldwyn-Maver to 
cre were soon at work on such Paln iway behind ten-ton closed doors polish off the most magical landmark in 
Beach palaces as Playa Riente. home of café society and show business | the ocean—Tahiti. All but shooting mon- 
Oklahoma Oil King Joshua Cosden, and were plentiful as palms. Janet Leigh ey out of flamethrowers. M-G-M is there 
El Mirasol. where Mrs. E. T. Stotesbury Tony Curtis turned up as guests to remake Mut on the Bounty. The 
ruled vacationing society. Meanwhile. Ad Kennedy, Zsa Zsa Gabor was visiting the nvading actors and technicians have gone 
dison’s brother Wilson and Super-Publi- automotive Dodges (Gregg and Horace ) native. The natives have gone nuts. 

Harry Reichenbach fleshed out the ind a string of parties greeted Jule Styne Shooting will probably extend into sum 
Mizner principality by adhering to a gold- composer of Broadway's Do Re Mi, mer, with M-G-M spending $23.0¢ 1 
en Reichenbach rule Get the big snobs Younger Generation. Wordappearedin day and blurring the island economy in a 
and the little snobs will follow. the columns that Sinatra a to gilded whirl. The company has rented 

Last week. 35 vears later of the buy a Palm Beach pad and a nightclub outrigger canoes, hired extras 
g Mizner Alhambras incl 1 Playa too, so he could wage war with an estab- ind built complete 18th century Tahi 
Riente and El Mirasol had been razed lished nightclub owner who had ian vi at Point Venus. The new ver 
to make room for an expanding society to offer Frankie $5,000 for a or ap ion of Bounty story will go farther 
nut Palm Beach was still living by the pearance. Meanwhile, the Roy: in the 1935 film. following the iti- 
golden rule, with some notable alloys. ana Playh« had begun its four on neers to Pitcairn Island and tracing their 






h end of with The S f Our Teeth 


there down to the last survivor. 

























Democratic Spirit. At the nor ves 

the island, one twelve-room cottage had soon leave on a State Departn ro ry ns found their way quickly to 
become the new Winter White House. At Europe, with Helen Hayes, Leif Erickson the new subtreasuries of paradise. A man 
the south end, Swedish Heavyweight In June Havoc and Helen Menken. W vhose property bordered the M-G-M vil 
gemar Johansson was training for his re- Artist-Showman Salvador Dali. Bandlead- lage littered the area with furniture and 
turn match with Floyd terson. And in er Sammy Kaye, Mime Marcel Marceau red flags, spoiling the cinematic back 
the democratic spirit of the times, one of Actor-Singer Russell Nype. Hollywood ground until M-G-M paid him off. Tip 
the season's first emerald-glittering affairs Profile Geor MItOr d Actre Su ping, hitherto unknown in the Society 
wa veek's opening of a v Schrafft’s san Kohner also in town for h tried Islands. is now tribal custom. And the cel- 
it in the Royal Poinciana Plaza reasons, there was more than fuel ebrated free love of the Societies is no 
an event of sufficient importance to at- for the sing celebritv-consciousness longer free. Where. once upon a very good 

tract Joseph P. Kennedy, William Ran- of Palm S younger generation. t ver would present his va 

dolph Hearst Jr.. and Billy Graham. Meanwhile. in the now ancient Mizner island girl) with an ordinary nail 
Mrs. Marjorie Merriweather Post Close villas behind the Poinsettia Curtain, the nore recently. a dress. a bottle of perfume 

Hutton Davies May, apostolic descendant Old Guard s mumbling bravely into the perhaps a bicycle nonev now serves 
of Mrs. Stotesbury, presided at the Red Minton: “Palm Beach absorbs these peo $800,000 Prop. M-G-M. prepared for 
Cross benefit dance, doing her best to be ple; they cause hardly a ripple. ilmost all problems, showed up with huge 
the Great Galvanizer of a diversifying so- cargoes of cork gravel so that the sound 
ciety. Elsa Maxwell was in town, collect- Right Durable Plaveirl Anne Hamilton track would not be spoiled by actors teet 
ing tidbits, people and invitations. Actre Spalding, Actor Hamilton's mothe crunching into the real thing, also 500 
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“| read SPORTS 
ILLUSTRATED 
every week 





— 


—to madtadap J 


it means » 
leadership”’ 





Herbert L. Barnet, Presidents 
Pepsi-Cola Company NN 


By no coincidence leadership in 
business today increasingly belongs 
to those who find reward in the chal- 
lenges and tests of character offered 
by sport. 

Those who love sport, like Mr. 
Barnet, know that its competitive ue- 
mands call forth youthful vigor, from 
participant and spectator alike, re- 
gardless of age—and that this vigor 
is of inestimable value to a person, a 
business, a country, to life itself. 

Also, by no coincidence, the read- 
ers of Sports ILLUSTRATED are leaders 
whose lives reflect the vigor of suc- 
cess. More than two-thirds of its sub- 
scribers are in business. Of these 
one-third hold top management 
posts. Median subscriber income is 
$10,835 (one of the highest of all 
magazines); median household head 
age is 42 (one of the lowest). 

And finally, by no coincidence, 
Sports ILLUSTRATED too reflects suc- 
cess. Circulation in six years has 
more than doubled to 950,000; ad- 
vertising revenues have increased 
fivefold, in 1960 were more than 
$14,000,000. 
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plastic breadfruit leaves, since the native 
variety wilts under klieg lights. Wigs cover 
native crew cuts. and one assistant direc- 
tor has to go around telling the vahines to 
take off their lipstick before each day's 
shooting begins. One studio technician, 
armed with crates of thin, circular, skin- 
colored pads, is the ultimate in Hollywood 
specialists; every day he sees to it that 
roughly 1,500 bosoms are covered so skill- 
fully that they look uncovered, presuma- 
bly satisfying both censors and audiences. 

To the Tahitians at least, the major 
M-G-M attraction is an $800,000 prop 
that rides at anchor in Papeete Harbor 
spreads 10.000 sq. ft. of canvas each day 
to go to sea as H.M.S. Bounty, trailed by 
a Hawaiian pineapple barge loaded with 





TAHITI 
Censor's delight. 


Branpo & TARITA IN 


cameras, cameramen and flunkies. An ama- 
teur pharmacist’s mate passes out 400 
Dramamine pills a week. Larger than the 
original ship (110 ft. v. 90 ft.), the new 
Bounty, built in Nova Scotia, is an excel- 
lent replica, but belowdecks has the sort 
of 20th century equipment that is uncon- 
ducive to mutiny—air conditioning, radar 
hot running water—and may turn the pres- 
ent Captain Bligh (Trevor Howard) into 
a captain blithe. 

Favoring Gods. M-G-M’s 1o5-man 
crew, headed by Director Sir Carol Reed, 
has spread itself out in grass shacks along 
a ten-mile stretch of coastline, where some 
are so content that they may remain for- 
ever. Off by himself on the edge of the 
great lagoon lives Marlon Brando, usually 
barefoot, wearing shorts and a T shirt. 
with a flower behind his ear. Although he 
reads Dylan Thomas aloud on the beach 
and pays $28 a week for his air-mailed 


| Sunday New York Times, the natives love 
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George M. Crouch 

ners of Indianapolis, 
\ Fr Ind., has owned 24 
bi cars of many differ- 

ent makes. He now 

drivesa Rambler 6. 

Formerly in the 

George M. Crouch =aauittomobile busi- 

ness, Mr. Crouch writes: “I’ve seen 
many come and many go... my 
Rambler is the first car I ever owned 
that I didn’t think I could improve.” 


“| LOVE EVERY INCH 
OF MY RAMBLER” 


"Of all cars I ever owned or 
drove, my Rambler is 
definitely the most 
satis story, most pleasing 
in performance, economy, 
handling, appearance, finish 
in and outside. In fact, I 
cannot make one complaint or 
for improvement 


suggestion 
I love every inch of it." 





Rambler Excellence comes in 3 sizes 
to suit every need, fit every budget: 
1) Rambler 
American, the 
leading econo- 

my compact — 
winner of major 
economy runs 
(2) Rambler 
Classic 6 or V-8, 
the all-purpose 
compact (3) ° 
Ambassador 
V-8 by Rambler, the high-perform- 
ance luxury compact. Go Rambler 
in’61...and gotrouble-free for years. 


RAMBLER AMERICAN 
_—_—_— 
RAMBLER CLASSIC 


art Af, 


AMBASSADOR by RAMBLER 















MOVING ? 
Allow 4 weeks for change-of- 
address on your TIME subscrip- 
tlon. Send old address or mail- 
ing label plus new address to 
TIME, 540 N. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago 11, Ill. 


Skill 
Style 
Quality 


Workmanship 
Aftercare 


Take your next eyeglass pre- 
scription to a Guild Optician 
SEE THE YELLOW PAGES 


TIME, 





Everyone 


reads between 


the lines 
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When a druggist studies your catalog, he sees more than 


just text and pictures. Unconsciously he reads between the lines for evidence of 





your company’s character. He looks for the quality image that only a good 
printer can help you achieve. Select your printer carefully and early 
enough to get his help in the planning stages. Very likely he will specify a 
Warren paper, because he'll get better results — and so will you. S. D. Warren 
Company, 89 Broad St., Boston, Mass. 


printing papers make a good impression 


FINE PRINTING PAPERS FOR ADVERTISING LITERATURE AND THE PUBLISHING OF BOOKS 








Along with Monopoly and pinay 


and honor him as the great northern 
champion of pidgin English. 

Frustrating at first was the search for 
1 leading lady to lure Fletcher Christian 
Brando, in T. S. Eliot's words, “under the 
bam, under the boo, under the bamboo 
tree.’ Then one day a supple vasine 
named Tarita broke into spontaneous 
dance before Brando and Director Reed 
swayed sensually to the rhythm of shark- 
skin drums, and extolled Brando's prow- 
ess as a godlike lover and drinker of awa 
1 local fermentation. Brando and Reed 
conferred. Soon the coconut radios of Ta- 
hiti were spreading the me 
ta had become Hollywe 

Some Tahitians, however, are ready to 








mutiny against Bounty. Corapounded of 
residual anti-Americanism in the French 
held islands and simple jealousy on the 
low, the 
inti-Hollywood sentiment came leaping 


part of those not in on the gold 





ig in neatly 
painted signs: M-G-M Go HOME. It was 





from the pavement one morn 


the work of a resident artist who had 
been turned down for a job with the 
M-G-M crew. When a good part of the 
M-G-M company recently left Tahiti for 
a temporary breather in Los Angeles, La 
Tribune Tahitienne exulted: “The Poly 
nesian gods are favoring us.’ Not exactly. 
Back in Hollywood, the Polynesian gods 





were planning second and third waves of 
invasion that should push the cost of the 
film past the $15 million spent on Ben- 
Hur, and eventually turn Tahiti into an 
offshore subdivision of Malibu. 


NIGHTCLUBS 

Hipitaph 

The Beat Generation has finally got 
what it always wanted—lost. Essentially 
the products of a public-relations cam- 
paign carried on by amateur flacks in 
stovepipe slacks, the untalented beats 
picked their own title and by noisy pro- 
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prunes Cc 


motion tried to associate themselves with 


iates of the "20s whom 





the talented ex; 
Gertrude Stein named the Lost Genera 
tion, With the help of eager squares, in- 
cludir 
stvled themselves a Movement—but it 





g some journalists, the beats even 


was one of the great stationary move- 
ments of all time, since nothing budges 
that is fueled by pretension and pot. 

Now, after less than four years, the 
beats have all but vanished. leaving behind 
a curious footnete to the nation’s night 
life: about the only durable mark that 
the beatniks made on American culture is 
houses that flourish 








the coffe in a dozen 


cities—and the coffeehouses themselves 


have been largely responsible for the dis 





earance of the beats. With cover charges 





| 
and minimums. they now discriminate 
actively against the vestigial beards. 

Generally the coffeehouses need the 
tourist trade, and “There aren't enough 
tourists who can stand the creeps.” as one 
Chicago host puts it. A Manhattan coffee 
bin has a sign over the door that says 
DOGS, BUT NO CATS, 

Spumoni Sodas. Fresh and clean- 
shaven, U.S. coffeehouses have emerged 
from Beatsville to branch out in a dozen 
| 


directions eCOMINE everything trom 


Great Books clubs to theaters for silent 


dut most significantly they have 


movies 
become intimate showcases for nascent 
theatrical talent. Greenwich Village's cel- 
ebrated Phase 2 offers a sprightly 30- 
minute review. The present one is called 
Pass the Nuts, and includes a wonderful 
satire on Method acting: a student actor 
pretends he is a seed growing into a tree. 


Stewed Prunes, the long-running revue at 





nearby Take 3, was so good that it moved 
into an off-Broadway theater. Catté Cino 
another Village place. concentrates on 
ething called 
Herrengasse, a Katkan-Brechtian “sweet 
and swinging tale of the decline of the 
West.’ And Bleecker Street's Premise con- 





one-acters, is now doing sor 


tains four young actors who do excellent 
improvisations at the drop of a hint from 
the audience. 

Probably the most sophisticated Ameri- 
can coffeehouse is Hollywood's Renais- 
sance, which puts out its own newsletter 
holds art classes, has a closet full of chess 
sets, and has presented such theatrical 
products as Gian Carlo Menotti’s oj 
The Old Ma 
based on the cartoon characters of Jules 


(Sick, Sick, Sick Feiffer. Renaissance 





ind the Thief and a revue 





imitations have appeared all over Sunset 
Strip—the Unicorn, Pandora’s Box, Chez 
Paulette. the Bit—but the closest approx- 
ino at M 1 Beach 


where patrons sip $1 spumoni sodas, play 








imation is Po 


Monopoly and pingpong. and take in en- 
tertainment that ranges from productions 
of G. B. Shaw to a nudist-colony direc- 
tor answering questions. 

Pink Centaur. Some coffeehouses are 
far out in a sense no beatnik could ever 
have imagined. The tony Florian on Bos 
ton’s Newbury Street serves ten different 
kinds of coffee, caters to little old ladies 
nibbling anchovy canay Many estab- 
lishments have specific dedications that 
would defy the nihilist beatnik code 
New Orleans’ House of the Fencing Mas- 


ters, a coffeehouse gallery that displays 











the serious work of local artists, and the 
folk-song parlors, such as the Laughing 
Buddha in St. Louis and Club 47 in Cam 
bridge, Mass., where the Harvard boys lis- 
ten reverently to the excellent voice of 
Joan Baez ood Flower 
and All My Tr 


Some places have grown into night- 





singing HI 





ly Chicago's famed Second 


clubs, notat 


City and San Francisco's hungry i; a few 


are still more or less beat, and suffer for it. 


The famed Gas House in Los Angeles 


Venice West grows ever longer on si 





burns and shorter on talent. Denver's 


Green Spider hides behi 





an exterior 


mural of a fat blonde nude dancing with 








a shock pink centaur, and has no 


tertainment except spontaneous poetry 
readings by bearded bards who specialize 
in dirty dactyls. 

Sandaled Shades. But mainly, traces of 


the beat forefathers remain in the coffee 





houses only on menus or signs on the 
walls, Neatly dressed college kids at Café 
Bizarre in Manhattan's Greenwich Village 
observe a sign that advertises POETS AND 
FOLK SWINGERS, order such delicatessen as 
the Suffering Bastard Sundae ($4.75 for 
four). Even Washington, D.C., the 
} 


nicipal square root, has Coffee ‘n’ Confu 








nu 


sion, where manicured men in dark blue 
suits and ladies in tailored dresses stare at 
a sign that says WELCOME COOL GOOLS. 





But even that sort of absurdity is fad- 
ing. The beats are gone. man, gone. The 
bongo drums in Denver's Exodus lie un- 
used and uncared-for. In San Francisco 
where it all started, even the Co-Existence 
Bagel Shop has been closed since autumn. 
And in Chicago, when a newspaper 
wanted a “typical” picture of two beats in 
a coffeehouse, reporters had to comb the 
city for hours before they found two sad, 
sandaled shades and dragged them to the 
Oxford to be shot. 
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‘Walional Accounting Machines return 92% annually 


on our investment!” 


“National Accounting Machines are used 
throughout our business offices. These 
highly versatile machines process our cash 
receipts, cash disbursements, accounts 
payable, sales records and reports, in- 
ventory control accounts, and general 
ledger records. 

“Our National machines save us 92°% 
annually on our investment, and make 
possible many other system advantages 
which result in additional time and labor 
economies. 


—LENNOX INDUSTRIES INC., Marshalltown, lowe 


“The sturdy construction, minimum 
amount of service attention required, and 
the ability to be quickly adapted to new 
methodsand proceduresarefurtherreasons 
why our National machines continue to 
repay their cost year in and year out.” 


John W. Norris, President 
Lennox Industries Inc 


Your nearby National representative will gladly show how much your business can save with Nationals. 


THE NATIONAL CASH 


REGISTER COMPANY, 


DAYTON 9%, OHIO 


1,039 OFFICES IN 121 COUNTRIES ... 77 YEARS OF HELPING BUSINESS SAVE MONEY 


Established in 1895, LENNOX In- 
dustries is made up of five basic 
manufacturing divisions with ten lo- 
cations throughout North America. 
They are also active—with wholly 
owned subsidiaries—in real estate, 
printing and publishing, radio 
broadcasting, and financing fields. 


OSalional 











Great Ideas of Western Man 
... one of a series 





Artist: Charles T. Coiner 


No barriers, no masses 

of matter however enormous, 
can withstand the powers 

of the mind; the remotest 
corners yield to them; 

all things succumb; the very 


Heaven itself is laid open. 


(Marcus Manilius, Astronomica, 40 B.C.) 


CONTAINER CORPORATION OF AMERICA 


© CCA 1961 


BRAIN RESEARCHER HyDEN 
Fre mam 


The Chemistry of Thought 


What is mind? 
No matter! 
What is matter? 
Never mind! 


sle, a Memory. 





To man through most of history, the 
mind has seemed too marvelous to be 
made up of mere matter. Yet it obviously 
consists of some arrangement of molecules 
in the brain that work collectively to re- 
member and reason. Last week in San 
Francisco, a score of the world’s most 
eminent scientists of the mind heard 
Swedish Neurobiologist Holger Hydén 
(pronounced he-dain), 43. offer a theory 
about the chemistry of thought. Hydén 
who is chief of tissue studies at the Uni- 
versity of Géteborg, even named a chem- 
ical that dictators might 
the thought process and enslave the minds 
of their subjects. 

Man’s brain, explained Professor Hy 
dén, contains two main types of cells 
neurons and glial cells. The neurons are 
giant, as cells go, with elaborate systems 


use to disrupt 


of filaments connecting them to other 
neurons, The smaller glial (meaning gluey 

cells stick to the neurons like caviar on a 
canapé. Hydén and his colleagues at Goéte- 
borg, by exquisitely delicate techniques 
have separated neurons from their adher- 
ent glial cells and have weighed them in 
units as small as millionths of a millionth 
of a gram. By taking fresh, still-living 
cells from a rabbit’s brain, the Hvdén 
team has been able to find out how they 
use and convert their chemical fuels under 
varying conditions. 

Spinning Rabbits. The neuron’s basic 
function is to transmit “nerve impulses 
by high-speed electrochemical reactions. 
Hydén’s team devised an ingenious way 
to find out what happens to nerve cells 
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MEDICINE 





when they receive a stimulus. The scien- 
tists spun rabbits on a centrifuge, just 
fast enough to make them dizzy and cause 
the cells in the acoustic nerve and the 
vestibular apparatus of the inner ear (a 
center of balance) to stimulate the brain 
with a sense of distress. Then they pain- 
lessly killed the animals and analyzed the 
nerve cells. 

Stimulation, they found, resulted in a 
marked increase in the neurons’ content 
proteins, while the glial cells 
showed a corresponding drop. The glial 
cells behave like the self-sacrificing wife 
who eats mostly potatoes and gives the 
high-energy meat to her ditchdigger hus- 
band. The “information” contained in the 
protein which the neuron forms, reasons 
Hydeén, becomes the impulse that the 
neuron sends along the filaments to other 
neighboring neurons. 

Modified Proteins. The higher brain 
functions of memory and reasoning, Hy- 
dén hypothesizes, are achieved by the way 
the neuron alters the protein it forms. 
Each neuron contains millions of mole- 
cules of ribonucleic acid (RNA). Each of 


these molecules is chemically keyed by 


of enzy 








the arrangement of its internal building 
These molecules dictate. in ac- 
cordance with their keys, the nature of 
the proteins that the neuron forms, in 
cooperation with the glial cells. The modi 
fied proteins are the chemical representa- 
tions of thoughts. 

Memory is thus the imprinting of a 
code on RNA molecules in millions of 
cells, like pun¢ h holes in a set of IBM 
cards. For example, an impulse caused by 
the ear’s hearing “concert A” scurries 
from cell to cell until it finds those con- 
taining RNA molecules already keyed to 
respond to that note, and it is this chemi- 


blocks. 


cal response that constitutes recognition 
of the note. The average human brain has 
ten billion neurons, so the number of pos- 
sible permutations is astronomical. Fur- 
ther, said Dr. Hydén, this theory explains 
why neurologists have been unable to find 
precise centers in the brain for most high- 
er mental functions 








through its content 
of many imprinted molecules. each neuron 
may participate simultaneously in many 
networks—and 
many memories and complex thoughts. 

Brainwasher on Tap. The next thing 
was to learn whether mental function can 
be chemically controlled. It can. said Dr. 
Hydén. Small doses of a new synthetic 


neuronal therefore in 


substance called tricyano-amino-propene 
(“triap”) caused drastic changes in neu- 
ronal RNA and proteins in animals—and, 
according to preliminary studies, in man. 

There is now evidence.” said Hydén 
‘to prove that the RNA and enzyme 
changes are followed by an increased sug- 
gestibility in man. A defined change of 
functionally important substances in the 
brain could be used for conditioning a 
whole population.’ A police state govern- 
ment, he theorizes, could add such sub- 
stances to tap water and brainwash the 
whole population at once. 





Dr. Hydén’s picture of the possibilities 
was not all dark. Chemical counterm 
ures to reverse the brainwashing are “not 
difficult to imagine.” he said. And where 
mental disease can be shown (as a few 
uncommon forms have been) to result 
from a metabolic defect, the defect might 
be remedied by chemical stimulation of 
the neurons. 


Trees, Birds & Health 


rhe townspeople of little Milan, Mich. 
watched with satisfaction last week as a 
work crew cut down the fine old elms 
and maples around the junior high school 
parking lot. It was not that they did not 
love trees. But an odd combination of 
trees plus bird droppings plus fungus 
spores plus children had given Milan 
(rhymes with pylon 

During a tuberculosis survey of Milan 
in 1958, schoolchildren had been given 


as- 





a strange epidemic. 


scratches on both arms: one for the tu- 
berculin test, the other for histoplasmosis. 
This disease, which is like TB in the 
variety of its ettects 
undetectable, mild infection to fulminating 
and rapidly fatal cases—is caused by a 
fungus, Histoplasma capsulatum. Unrec- 
ognized until 50 years ago, histoplasmosis 
is still often mistaken for, and mistakenly 
treated as, TB. It is now known to be 


ranging from an 


= Ed Bailey 
DoomMepD TREES IN MILAN, MICH. 


From elms, an epidemic. 
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liketo GET AWAY 
fiom it all? 
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YOU CAN... 
explore Americas 
last frontier 
with an Evinrude ! 


If you’re tired pf tourist trips, and 
traffic traps, and assembly line recre- 
ation—then why not join the privi- 
leged families who are re-discovering 
America in the wild—from the water! 
Where else can you find so much fun 
and adventure so easily accessible? 
How to get started? Just see your 
Evinrude dealer—tell him what you 
want and leave the rest to him, You 
can start today! 


SEND FOR FREE 
IDEA-FILLED 
EVINRUDE 
FUN GUIDE 


<= 
x— 


EVINRUDE 


EVINRUDE MOTORS, 4114 N. 27th St., Milwaukee 16, Wis, 
(in Canada: Peterborough, Ont.) 
A Div. of Outboard Marine Corp. 


Please send me: Free 12-page Evinrude FUN GUIDE 
() Free 24-page 1961 Evinrude catalog 
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| of Michigan epidemiologist. 


| especially common in the mid-continent 


states. But Milan’s infection rate turned 
out to be an astonishing 62%, contrasted 
with 8° in adjoining towns. 

It took Dr. Horace Dodge, University 
more than 
two years to figure out the reason. Most 
of the children, he found, got infected 
soon after they began to attend classes in 
the junior high school building. where 
the school bus parking lot and the play- 
ground were shaded by the trees. In the 
bare soil beneath the trees. Dr. Dodge 
found Histoplasma fungi galore. Kids 
scuffing through the lot kicked up dust 
containing the fungus’ spores. which. when 
inhaled, caused the infections. The dust 
and spores were also sucked in by the air 
intake of the school’s ventilating system. 

This ground was more than usually 
fertile for Histoplasma, Dr. Dodge found. 
because in the late summer and early fall, 
starlings used the treetops as a dormitory. 
Their droppings. which covered the 
ground, have the right chemical compo- 
sition and acidity for Histoplasma to 
flourish. In cities starlings usually roost 
in buildings, but even where they stay in 
trees the terrain underneath is generally 
lawn or pavement; Milan just happened 
to offer the right circumstances. To make 
Milan’s school parking lot and playground 
inhospitable to Histoplasma, the town 
will blacktop them as soon as the frost 
is out of the ground. 


Anti-Clotting Drugs: 
Safe During Surgery 


A million Americans who have had 
heart attacks or strokes caused by blood 
clots now take anti-clotting drugs regu- 
larly to cut down the danger of recur- 
rences. But their blood takes so much 
longer to clot that dental and other sur- 
geons are confronted with a dilemma: 
Should they keep a patient on the anti- 
coagulant drug during an operation and 
run the risk of severe (perhaps fatal) 
bleeding, or should they take him off the 
drug for a few days and run the risk of 
clotting in an artery of the heart or 
brain? Such authorities as the New Eng- 
land Journal of Medicine and the A.M.A. 
Journal have been advising surgeons to 
“play it safe.” as they thought, by cut- 
ting off the anticoagulants. 

This week, with interprofessional co- 
operation, the Journals of the American 
Medical Association and American Dental 
Association printed the same article by 
two Manhattan specialists who say that 
“playing it safe’ is the most dangerous 
thing a surgeon can do. Dr. (of dental 
surgery) Stanley J. Behrman and Dr. (of 
medicine) Irving S. Wright, both of New 
York Hospital, have combed the reports 
of other practitioners and added a de- 
tailed study on 40 of their own patients. 
Their conclusion: “The danger of clotting 
without the drug is greater than the 
danger of bleeding with the drug.” 

If tests show that a patient's clotting 
time is not unduly prolonged, they say, 
the surgeon can go ahead, using special 
techniques to stanch bleeding and to su- 


ture the wound tightly. Oral Surgeon 
Behrman had one case in which he re- 
moved nine teeth, plus a section of the 
gum, without undue bleeding. Surgeons 
in other fields have found that it is safer 
to keep a patient on anticoagulants even 
for such radical operations as amputating 
a limb, removing a lobe of a lung, or 
working inside the heart itself to free a 
hardened mitral valve. In most of the 
Behrman-Wright cases, the patients took 
their anticoagulants (usually drugs of the 
coumarin family) without a break, even 
on the day of operation. 


").. 1+ Comes Out Here" 


Bruce Lamb. 17. was out rabbit hunt- 


ing on the high plains near his home in 
Powell, Wyo. when one of his high schoo! 
classmates accidentally plugged him in 
.22-cal. slug slammed into 


the back. The 






Circulatory System 


é 


Delmor F, Somer 
PATIENT LAMB 


From a .22, an unquided missile. 


his left shoulder, about three in. left of his 
spine. At War Memorial Hospital, the 
family doctor, Ray Christensen, found 
that Bruce's left lung had been punctured. 
He put a tube into the boy’s chest, drew 
off blood and reinflated the lung. But Dr. 
Christensen, to his puzzlement, could not 
find the bullet. 

Bruce was soon well enough for the go- 
mile ride to Billings, Mont. There X rays 
located the bullet—in Bruce's left knee. 
Evidently the bullet had hit a rib, lost its 
momentum, entered the pulmonary vein 
carrying oxygenated blood from the lungs 
to the heart’s upper left chamber. Car- 
ried along with the blood, the slug went 
through the mitral valve into the left 
ventricle and up through the aortic valve. 
It turned downward at the aorta’s arch in 
the upper chest, and traveled through the 
femoral artery until this became too nar- 
row. Then the bullet stopped behind the 
left knee. Surgeons had no difficulty re- 
moving it. Military surgeons who treated 
hundreds of wartime wounded said that 
the case of Bruce’s unguided missile was 
a rarity indeed. 
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So few people buy our product. 


Why is our sales manager so happy? 


The product is a magazine. 

Its circulation is 1/20th that of Life. 

1/20th of The Saturday Evening Post. 

1/7th that of Time. 

Yet every year, it ranks either first or second in 
advertising pages among all magazines checked 
by Publisher’s Information Bureau. Way ahead of 
every magazine that counts its circulation in mil- 
lions. And, in business and industrial advertising 
the next magazine is 2,400 pages behind! 
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A major reason for this success is the quality of its 
circulation. Not everyone can buy the magazine. 
Subscriptions are solicited only from management 
men. 13,133 subscription requests were rejected 
last year alone. No copies are sold on newsstands. 


The name of the magazine? Clue: over 370,000 of 
America’s decision-makers rely on its usefulness 
every business week. 


BUSINESS WEEK, A McGraw-Hill Magazine, 
330 West 42nd Street, New York 36, N. Y. 
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live in a special country where reads are 


ALAL lighter; W 2OP“ZO1IS COMME CLOSE? 


the whole wide world 4s more beautiful. 


Year after year the trends are born in Thunderbird Country. Each new 
Thunderbird in its turn has changed the shape of the American automobile. 
Now, in 1961, the newest and purest of all Thunderbirds makes its own 
cnanntie changes. @The new is newer in Thunderbird Country . . . as new 
z as the optional Swing-Away Steering 
~ Wheel that moves over to welcome you 
in...as new as the Thunderbird 390 
Special V-8 engine. New, too, is a distin- 
guished power team, consisting of auto- 
4 matic transmission, power steering and 
power brakes. They are all standard—of course. Q The finest pleasure car 
of our time is pure Thunderbird in its sports car performance, its 4- 
passenger size, its distinctive appointments. Interiors are uniquely elegant, 
supremely comfortable. Engineering is in the tradition of timelessness 
that has won for Thunderbird the finest resale record of any luxury car. 
Explore the most significant new line in car design at your Ford Dealer’s 
—discover everything that makes Thunderbird ’61 unique in all the world. 

Foro omsion, Sora Movor'Gompany, 


unmistakably New, unmistaably Thunderbird 
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Luxurious adventure—a dram of Drambuie 


Moment of momet cordial of cordials a dram of Drambuie! Made with 
a base of finest Scotch whisky, Drambuie is truly a luxurious adventurs riei- 
nally the personal liqueur of Prince Charles Edward, Drambuie has been made in 
Scotland since 1745 from Bonnie Pring Charlie’s secret recipe. Enjoy Drambui 


in the traditional cordial glass—or on the rocks, with twist of lemon peel if desired 


Drambuie 
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Storming the Citadel 


By tradition, the Millrose 
nually begin the frantic swirl of big-time 
indoor track at Madison Square Garden. 
And by tradition, the event has been stag 
night for the competitors. But last week 
Millrose officials saw fit to schedule a spe- 
cial 60-yd. dash for the ladies. The rea- 
son: to give the New York track crowd 
its first look at Tennessee State's willowy 
Wilma (“Skeeter”) Rudolph. 20, triple 
gold medal winner and the outstanding 
athlete at last summer’s Olympic Games 
in Rome. 

The minute she checked town 
Guest Star Rudolph began charming New 
Yorkers with one of the most remarkably 
relaxed personalities in all sport. By the 
hour, she patiently answered the same 
questions thrown at her by relays of news- 
men (“Yes, Rome was my greatest ex- 
perience. No, I have no plans to marry 
right away”). Delighted with the atten- 
tion Wilma was getting, Tennessee State 
Track Coach Ed remple said 
never makes the common mistake of try- 
ing to prove she’s as good as a man, She's 
a woman.” 

rhe night of the meet. Wilma changed 
into her track suit in her hotel, pulled on 
a white leather coat. and tiptoed through 
the mounting snow of a blizzard while 
Temple vainly flagged the empty 
that cruised blandly by. Worse yet. when 
she did reach the Garden the guards re- 
fused to let her in the nearest entrance 
brusquely directed her to a door a block 
away. 

rhe foul-ups would have infuriated any 
other athlete, but the minute Wilma final- 
ly did gain entrance to the Garden she 


Games an- 


into 


} 
sKeeter 


cabs 


was obligingly signing autographs for 
hordes of kids—and a number of shy 
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SPRINTER RupoLtpH & THE PrREss 
Captivated by the feminine approach. 
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male track stars. Tentative applause rip- 
pled around the gloomy tiers of the Gar- 
den at the mention of her name by the 
announcer (“The woman of the year in 
all sports through the world”). Then 
Wilma began to run with her long, floating 
stride, and suddenly the cigar-chewing 
track bufis—the men who had seen them 
all—began to cheer like schoolboys. 
Wilma won her first heat by 10 yds. 
Before the semitinal, she whiffed spirits 
of ammonia to clear her head (“Cigar 
smoke always gives me a headache, and 
there's lots of cigars here”) and again 
won by to yds. In the final, Wilma came 
off the blocks a split second behind the 
field. Then. as an appreciative, hoarse 
male bellow swept through the Garden 
Wilma turned on her speed with 30 yds. 
to go and won as she pleased. Her time of 
tied the world record she herself 
had set last month in Los Angeles. 
Officials bustled up to lead her to the 
prize table and a flock of waiting photog- 
raphers. The girl who had just successfully 
stormed the male citadel of the Millrose 
Games turned anxiously to a nearby 
friend. “Quick, do you have a mirror?’ 
Wilma Rudolph asked. “Quick, do you 


have a comb?’ 


6.9 sec. 


King of the Slopes 
Skiing had rarely seen anything like it 
in three weeks Guy Périllat, 20, had 








won three international championships 
at Switzerland’s Wengen, Austria's Kitz- 
biihel and France's Mégéve. Last week 


is he returned from his triumphant tour 
to his native La Clusaz (pop. 1,200, in- 


cluding about too Périllats) in the French 


Alps, the whole town turned out to greet 
and acclaim the grinning, bull-necked man 
who is beyond dispute the king of the 


world’s slopes. 


Eskimo Pie. France's 
but born to his crown. 


Périllat was all 
His mother used 
to ski back and forth between La Clusaz 
and her family’s Alpine farmhouse; his 
father ran a La Clusaz ski lift. At 
Guy got his first pair of skis for Christ- 
mas. Even before he could fasten them on 
”y himself, he could use them well 
to tackle the steepest and most treacherous 
slopes. From the start. he aimed 
1 champion, Recalls one towns- 
uy seemed to realize even before 
reason that he would have to 
strengthen his body. When he w 
ten, I used to see him running all over the 


four 


enough 


at be- 
coming 
man ( 


he could 





is nine or 





countryside at 6 o'clock on summer morn- 
ings. In the winter, before every competi- 
tion, Guy always had to go early to study 
the slope. He even took notes, meticulous- 
ly marking each bump and danger spot.” 

At twelve, Périllat won the 
Perrier for junior skiers, and at 14, after 
quitting school to join the French nation- 
al team, he won the junior Alpine cham- 
pionship. “I regret not having continued 
my studies,” he says. “But you can’t do 
everything—and I like what I'm doing 
just fine.” Last year at the Winter Olym- 
pics at Squaw Valley, he was considered a 


Coupe 





SKIER PERILLAT 
Obsessed by a fear of falling. 
strong contender for the slalom but was 
otf torm, finishing sixth; in the downhill 
race. won by Teammate Jean Vuarnet, he 
did better. winning a bronze medal. One of 
his problems seemed to be his mental 
attitude. Admitting that he is “often ob- 
sessed by a fear of falling.” Périllat grew 
too tense during “that horrible moment 
before the start of a race 
when you think that every breath will be 
your last.” But no longer: ‘Another year 
of training has polished my style, and 
I've greater emotional stability. 
I'm much less contracted before the race 
than last vear, I used to freeze up like 
an Eskimo Pie. 

Egg Position. Drafted into the French 
army last April, Périllat was sent to 
Algeria. But he was back with the first 
snows as a member of the Alpine troops 
trained by Honoré Bonnet. who by no 
also coach of the French 
national ski te It was Bonnet, along 
with Olympic Gold Medalist Vuarnet, who 
developed the “egg position” used by 
Périllat and the other members of the 
French team. The position, a sort of high 
shoulder-down crouch, is so tiring to main 
tain that the French team members must 
take build up the 
quadriceps muscles in their thighs. Its 


five minutes 


gained 


coincidence is 





Spec lal exercises to 





advantages: a properly low center of 
gravity, better aerodynamics. And for 
Guy Peérillat, who hits flat-out speeds of 
up to 70 m.p.h. in downhill races, aero- 


dynamics are important. 

Under Bonnet’s coaching. Périllat took 
the Wengen, Kitzbiihel and Mégéve com- 
three of Europe's biggest. with 
apparent eas time winning both 
the downhill race and the combined-events 
championship. His wins have made him 
a French national hero—a fact that Guy 
Périllat accepts calmly. Says he: “There's 
a time in life for everything. If my time 
its now. Everything 
else will take its place. 


pe titions, 


e, each 





for success is now 
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SCIENCE 





The Nearest Thing 


In its size and shape, its instincts and 
intelligence, it was the nearest thing to 
man that has yet made the perilous voyage 
into space and returned safely. The occu- 
pant of the capsule was a three-year-old, 
37-lb. chimpanzee. fired by the U.S. last 
a headlong trip through outer 
space’s underbelly and The 
flight was part of the U.S.’s man-in-space 
program. Project Mercury. When it was 
over, the historic moment when man him- 
self would speed into space seemed much 
closer—yet still agonizingly far away. 

The booster on the pad at Cape Canav- 
eral was a Redstone, a militarily obsolete 
but reliable Army rocket. Perched on its 
1 Mercury space capsule, de- 
signed to carry a man into orbit and bring 
him back alive. The capsule was standard 
size, but its interior had been tailored for 
a chimp and supplied with special gear 
and fittings for its non-human passenger. 

At midnight before the flight. the cho- 
sen chimp was given a final physical ex- 
amination, At this stage his official name 
was “No. 65.” because the National Aero- 
nautics and Space Administration did not 
want him to achieve too much public per- 
sonality, just in case he did not return 
alive. His name while in training at the 
Air Force’s Holloman Aeromedical Field 
Laboratory had been Chop Chop Chang. 
Only if he survived his space trip would 
he be permitted to use the appealing name 
“Ham.” derived from the initials of his 
training place. 

Gelatin & Diaper. For breakfast Chimp 
No. 65 got an ounce of baby cereal. 4 oz. 
of condensed milk, cooking oil, gelatin, 
vitamins and half an egg. Then he was 
wired for recording instruments, dressed 
in a baby diaper and strapped on his back 


week on 
recovered. 


nose was 








on a personally fitted contour couch, his 
arms left free. The environmental control 
system (air pressure, oxygen, temperature, 
etc.) was much the same as for a human 
astronaut. 

Chimp No. 65 had been trained at Hol- 
loman to work a simple system of lights 
and levers. He had learned that if he 
pushed one lever at least once every 20 
seconds, he would avoid a slight electric 
shock in the pad of one of his feet. When 
a blue light flashed, he knew that if he 
pushed another lever in less than five sec- 
onds, he would also avoid a shock. His 
performance would show how much his 
psychology was affected by the stresses 
and strains of space flight. 

At 11:55, the Redstone spouted flame 
and rose on what seemed to be the planned 
trajectory. When the Redstone burned 
out, the capsule was supposed to separate, 
coast to an altitude of 115 miles, then fall 
to the sea 298 miles downrange, where a 
swarm of ships and aircraft was waiting 
to grab it. 

But the Redstone burned too vigorous- 
ly. developed 1.000 m.p.h. extra speed. 
This irregularity triggered the emergency 
system work in 
launching failure. The escape rocket fired, 
giving the capsule an additional boost of 
Soo m.p.h. The retro-rockets intended to 
slow the capsule on its descent through 


supposed to case of 


the atmosphere came loose and separated. 
As a result of all these malfunctions, the 
capsule hit the sea 414 miles downrange, 
an error of 116 miles. 

For a while it looked as if Chimp No. 
65 might be in trouble. Lacking retro- 
rockets. the capsule had streaked through 
the atmosphere much faster than was 
planned, but the parachutes worked fine. 
Aircraft swooped toward the spot where 
the capsule was falling. A Navy plane 


Ham Arter His FLIGHT 
From Chop Chop Chang to No. 65 to a pioneering role. 
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| —_ Escope 
rocket 


Auto pilot +aste 


fire attitude jets, 


25 7 
ft — Pylon 


__Chimp's 
coptule 


| heat shield forward. 


Redstone 
booster 


fast: abort system tri 
gered. Escape rocket 


ape Canaveral 
(leveched Jan. 34) 


spotted it while it was still drifting down 
on its parachutes. In about two hours a 
helicopter picked up the capsule and 46 
minutes later lowered it gently on the 
deck of the recovery ship Donner. 

"He's Talking to Us!" Then came an 
anxious moment. Had Chimp No. 65 sur- 
vived? The capsule’s heat shield had dis- 
appeared, and its landing-shock bag was 
torn. Air Force Veterinarian Major Rich- 
ard Benson stood close the 
chanics as they took off the capsule’s 
hatch. From inside a whimpering 
sound, ‘He's alive!” cried Major Benson. 
“He's talking to us!” Soon the chimp 
chamber was on the deck. No. 65 grinned 


beside me- 


came 


and shook hands with Major Benson, ‘Then 


he was rushed to the Donner’s battle 


dressing station for a physical exam. Pro- 
nounced healthy, he 
given the name Ham. 


was then officially 


Voluminous recor 





is of the flight proved 
that Ham had performed magnificently. 
In spite of fearful acceleration forces (up 
and weightlessness that lasted 
had worked his light- 
without single error 





to 18 Gs 
seven minutes, he 
and-lever system 
never getting a shock. 

What accomplished by Ham's 
flight? Certainly, Project Mercury had 
taken a considerable forward The 
monkeys, dogs and other mals previ- 
ly brought down from space performed 
they survived. 
nervous sys- 





was 


step. 








ou 





no ment 
Ham proved that 
tem much like the human 





merely 





central 





I brain can do a 
trained-in task under space conditions. 
Ham's flight was watched by the human 


stronauts who have been selected to ride 


Project Mercury's spacecraft. If it had 








iT 





been completely successful, one of them 
would have been scheduled to t 1 sim- 
ilar ride in a few months. But rralc 
launching behavior, the | of retro- 





‘ts and heat shield nd the 





seepage 


of sea almost 





water into the ¢ ipsule 
surely persuade NASA to use 


before risking a man, 


more chimps 
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All-Seeing Satellite 


Just two hours after Ham the chimp be- 
gan his pioneering trip through space, an- 
other U.S. bearing an earth satel- 
lite, was launched Point Arguello 
Naval Missile Facility, 170 iles north- 
west of Los Ange s. It was an Air 


missile 


trom 





Force 





Samos (from Satellite and Missile Obser- 
vation System), and it went into an al- 
most perfectly circular polar orbit 300- 


bove the earth. 


Other tacts 


350 miles a 
and figures were known 
incher was an Atlas, and the second 
an Agena 

, 


d some 4.000 Ibs., incl 





which spun into orbit 





nstruments and equ 





incant thing about last 
as the secrecy th 


Air Force 


erpiece of Pentagonese The 








an official 


spokesma 
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sting bearing on the 





of obtaini 





It was no ways thus. Les 


vear ago, the Air Force 
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SPACE CHIMP’S FLIGHT 


At apogee (156.5 mi.) retro 
rockets were supposed to fire and 
slow speed, then be jettisoned. 


chal scatters, under- 
water charge drops 


Heat shield (to let down, cushion 

ct as anchor) tears loose 

on impact. Capsule ships water 
Chimp rescued in 2% hours 





Samos. Last week, the most the Air Force 


would admit, even unofficially, was that 
the orbiting Samos contained “test pho- 
tographic and related equipment. 

The secrecy seemed academic, since in 


its more talkative pre-U-2 days the Air 
Force had pretty well let the Samos cat 
out of the bag. In 1958, Air Force General 
Homer Boushey explained the principles 
House When 
an earthbound telescope looks up from the 
ground 
by nearby irregularities in the atmosphere. 
But that same look 
down space, the same irregularities 





Ol Samos to a 


committee, 
its vision is dimmed and distorted 
were telescope to 
from 
would have much less effect. On a clear 
n. telescope 500 miles up would 
theoretically see and photograph objects 
on the earth only two feet across. 

Plainly, Samos cannot carry a 4o-in. 
but just as plainly 
a te lescope that can perform an invaluable 
ance photography. A n 
jor problem is in getting the pictures back 
to earth. If they are to | 

as was the case with | 


telescope it can carry 





job of reconnalss 
be sent by radio 
week's Sz 

they will lose priceless detail. Ideally 
the actual films shot 
in a recoverable package br 





would be back to 











-resistant wings or parachute 
the present state ol the science, this is 
highly problematical maneuver. 

There are other difficulties. But the 
Samos program, which has cost $300 mil- 
lion so far looks better than good 
enough to keep a high priority nong 
military space projects, and last week's 
shot n well have been one of the most 





important sile-satellite 


cold \ Soviet Union could not 





reas as much of a row 
Samos as it did about the U-2 fligl 
A\ fte ll. Russ is the first to lau 
tellites th ssed over the territo 
both friend d unfriendly na 
MK s the fault only of their tech- 
nology tha s far as is known, those 


satellites 
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BEN ART 


SOBY & DE CHIRICO’S “ENIGMA OF A DAY”: 


The Affectionate Critic 


“Criticism is the art of affection.” says 
James Thrall Soby, and he has made him- 
self a leading U.S. art critic by writing 
31 affectionate books about painters he 
admires. As chairman of Manhattan's Mu- 
Modern Art's 
painting and sculpture exhibitions, he is 
equally in the public eye. But only his 
friends have known that Soby,. while help 


seum of department of 


ing guide the museum's buying. has for 
years been assembling a collection of his 
own, using the fortune he inherited from 
his family’s interests in Connecticut shade- 
tobacco growing and pay-telephone man- 
week 57th $ 
Knoedler Galleries put on display Soby’s 
7o paintings, drawings and sculptures. 
Hartford-born Critic Soby was a soph- 
omore at Williams College when he bought 
his first work, a reproduction of a print 
by Maxfield Parrish showing a nude girl 
Arcadian 
big three 


ufacturing. Last reet’s 





seated “on a swing over an 
Next he turned to the 
of the time: Picasso, Matisse and Derain. 
Much as he admired these artists 
was not a man to stick with the crowd 
for long. His collection grew in no one 


terrace. 


Soby 


direction, wandered gently over the face 

iffections and 

consistent good taste to lead the way. 
Pink & Sapphire. As critic, Soby wrote 


the first U.S. book on surrealism and neo- 


of modern art with his 


then turned out 
Painter Giorgio de Chirico that 
the best monograph on 


romanticism 
Italian 
Alfred Barr calls 
a living artist. 
are probably as good as anything the 
artist ever turned out. Yet it is hard to 
say they are the best of the collection. 


1 study of 


His own nine De Chiricos 
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GOOD TASTE LED THE WAY 


Picasso’s tiny Nude Seated on a Rock 
—curves of pink flesh set against a sap- 
phire sky—gleams like a piece of jewelry. 
There are lonely street scenes by the 
Russian-born American, Eugene Berman 
a moving little Fisherwoman by Berman's 
equally romantic brother Leonid. In the 
fiery Matta canvases colors explode and 
splash, while the unearthly landscapes by 
the late Ives [ 


Soby’s closest 


Tanguy. who was one of 
friends, are 
strange shapes, which led Tanguy to call 
one painting The Furniture of Time. The 
collection has a dung-colored landscape by 
Jean Dubuffet (“the strongest painter in 
postwar France”), a couple of childlike 
fantasies by Paul Klee (“the vigilant ally 
of accidental beauty”), an unusually ap- 
pealing Liberation by Ben Shahn showing 


strewn with 





three small French girls swinging wildly 
in the air upon the liberation of France. 
A Longing for Delacroix. For all his 
success with contemporary art, Soby at 
54 has misgivings about such a collection. 
There is too much snobbism today about 
the impressionists, and about the con- 
temporaries, about buying the work of a 
living’ artist, and about having 
taste. As a result, a lot of interesting work 
is being neglected—Italian mannerism, for 
example, or the art of 18th century Venice 
roth century 
cism. One longs to enter a house or apart- 
zs in Renoir’s 


modern’ 


or early German romanti- 


ment in which Delacroix h 





place, or Courbet in Cézanne’s. 

Soby may have been torn at one time or 
another between recommending a paint- 
ing for the museum or buying it himself. 
In the end, it will come to the same thing. 
Though he has a son, he has willed the 


whole collection to the museum. 


DEFYING TIME 


AND FASHION 


die Painter Edwin Dickinson, 69, the re- 
ward that counts most for the artist is 
that other artists understand and respect 
him. A spry. sparrowlike man in a sea 
captain’s beard. he has steadfastly kept 
his nar out of the press, has rarely 
allowed his paintings to be reproduced. 
On these terms Dickinson has won ad- 
ong traditionalists and avant- 
e for paintings that defy 
or classification. Last week 








Ti 


miration 










gardists 
fashion 
Manhattar 
major retrospective that should help in 


s Graham Gallery opened a 


making Dickinson's name as familiar to 
the public as it has long been within the 
protession. 

Dickinson grew up in the Finger Lakes 
country of upstate New York, and his 
first bition was to be a naval officer. 
Twice he applied for an appointment to 
Annapolis. twice flunked the math exami- 
nation. As a child he had always sketched 
and drawn; he decided to make art his 
career. He studied at Pratt Institute, the 
Art Students League, the National Acad- 
After a stint as a Navy 
radio operator during World War I, he 
lived briefly in Paris. The art world was 
popping with new group movements in 
those days. but Dickinson chose a path 
all his own. 

Realism Turns Unreal. He tirelessly 
Greek and Roman 
statues, studied Rembrandt, Titian, Velas- 
quez, and most of all, El Greco. When it 
came to his own painting, he refused to 
be hurried, would go through hundreds of 
three- to four-hour stretches 
achieve what he 
wanted. With a lesser talent, the result 
might have been dry and academic. Under 
Dickinson's brush a mystic world of magic 





ar 


emy of Design. 


sketched models of 


sittings 


before the easel—to 


harmonies emerged. 
The large (6 ft. 1 in. 
Fossil Hunters 


used models for the three figures, as well 


by 8 ft. 1 in.) 
was painted from life; he 


COURTESY OR. ® MRS 





DICKINSON’S 1947 SELF-PORTRAIT 
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EDWIN DICKINSON’S EERILY LIT “THE FOSSIL HUNTERS” (1926-28 FIGURES THAT SEEM TO FLOAT UNDER WATER 








DICKINSON’S “TWO FIGURES” (ABOVE) CONTRASTING AGI 
AND YOUTH. BELOW, “RUIN AT DAPHNI A LYRIC STUDY 
OF ARCHITECTURAL MOTIFS DIPPED DEEP IN FANTASY 








as yards of billowing draperies. But 


what | 
interests Dickinson is never pure 


repre- | 
sentation. It is impossible to tell just 
what the figures are doing; because of 
the wonders Dickinson perfor 
hgures 

and floating under water 
which 


seems to come from nowhere. falls not 





ns with per- 


spective. the seem to be lying 


standing 
ill at once. The sea-green light 


down 


on the figures but on the folds of cloth 





on a hi on a death mask. In the end 
the pi g turns out to be realisn 
t all a superb arrangement of low- 


keved color and form. 
Precision or Abstraction. In his one- 
mostly 


sitting landscapes and 


paintings 






seascapes done on Cape Cod, Dickinson 

is especially versatile at catchi the 
hts of a moment. He car 
window that is both precise and 





rical, yet seems about to reveal 





guing m 


Stery. A seasc ipe may 





while a 
crashing upon 


and bathed in mist 
ot waves 


be rom 





painti 





some 





traction. But 





rocks can recede into at 
Dickinson has still another side to him 
dramatic invention. 
Such a work is his Ruin at Daphne. 
rhere is a ruin by that name in Turkey 
but Dickinson has never laid eyes on it. 
He got his first idea for the picture from 
the Roman ruins at Arles. but as he 
worked away at the canvas off and on for 


oils that are pure 





scene became more and 
On one level it is a lay 


nine years, the 
more a tantasy. 


between two colors 
blue and the 


the central purplish 
clayish red that surrounds 
it. each in subtle shadings. But the 


most 


compelling thing about the painting is 


the intricacy of its structure. The col- 


umns, arches and stairways lead the eye 


down to mysterious valleys into 








an unending cavern, up to a rooflike sky. 


Forms mount in profusion; yet each has 
ale. In real- 
ity, Dickinson's temple would be an ar- 


chitect’s 


its place and each is in s« 


nightmare; on can 





painter's triumph. | 


The Headless Buddhas 


Among the most valuable national re- 
sources of the kingdom of Thailand are 
Buddha; for 


tors dote on them. A 


its innumerable statues of 





eign coll major 


source of Buddhas is pillage. Every Thai 
jungle is dotted with temples that are 


knock 
Which are the most highly 
prized parts of the statues—and smug 
them to Bangkok 
tolerantly permitted many of them to be 
exported. Only last month the Bangkok 
l launched a giant raid on the city’s 


lined with stone Buddhas: robbers 


off the heads 





where the government 


>» shops that showed how far things 
Buddha 


one: 3.500 stolen 


statues 


Is were recovered. 





week, fighting back. the 
Departr 


pended all licenses for the 


govern 










vent of Fine Arts temporari- 


export 





0 ous images. Will the measure do 
any good? There are nearly 21,coo mon- 
asteries in Thailand, and known 


temples that have not yet even been ex- 
cavated. With such a store of 


still to be tapped. heads will roll in Thai 


Buddhas 
temples for 


quite a time to come. 
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17 days and all swell 


Happy town crier—proclaiming 
the joys of Arr-INpIA’s 17-day 
jet economy fares to Europe! 
Fly lavishly as a maharajah... 
while you save a canny $136 
from New York. Stopovers in 
London, Paris, Geneva, Frank- 
furt and Rome at no extra cost. 
Fly now, pay later . . . but 
travel must be completed by 
March 31, 1961. A visit to your 
travel agent now will ring the bell! 


, = 


Ae 


= 


AlR -INDIA 


The airline that treats you like a maharajah 


565 Fifth Ave., N.Y., PLaza 1-6200 
37 So. Wabash Ave., Chi., STate 2- 
543 So. Olive St., L.A., MAdison 6-€82 








THE PRESS 





JFK & the Press (Contd.) 


For the most part, the U.S. press re- 
sponded enthusiastically to President Ken- 
nedy’s State of the Union message—but 
there were some thistles in the corsage. 

The New York Times was editorially 
ecstatic: “An inspiring, eloquent and 
straightforward address.” Said the San 
Francisco Chronicle: “Good for him for 
having the courage to believe that the 
American people are strong enough, wise 
enough and resolute enough to accept a 
rigorous demand for harder, more intense 
national and individual effort.” Echoed 
the Louisville Courier-Journal: “Challenge 
and direction are providing us with a sense 
of exhilaration, of purpose, even when 
they are accompanied by solemn warning.” 

Way Out. But some editorialists and 
cartoonists expressed doubts and disagree- 
ments. Said the Tulsa World: “President 
Kennedy has outlined to Congress a pro- 
gram so wondrous in its hopes, so broad 
in its ambition, that it seems almost sin- 
ful to wonder if it may be too far out of 
this world.” Said the Worcester (Mass. ) 
Telegram: “Although his picture tends to 
be overly grim, Kennedy has made a thor- 
ough and quite scholarly diagnosis of the 
ills of the nation and the world. When it 
comes to remedies, he is less persuasive. 
The specifics of his program remain to be 
tested in the congressional fires.” Grum- 
bled the Chicago Tribune: “Less an exer- 
cise in statesmanship than in public rela- 
tions.” And the Wall Street Journal added 
a bit of caution: “When Franklin Roose- 
velt took office he told the nation there 
was nothing to fear but fear itself. There 
were moments when we thought President 
Kennedy was trying to scare the nation 
out of its wits. We would feel more re- 
assured if we were sure that this Adminis- 





Cal Alley—Memphis Commercial Appeal 
“NoTHING LIKE A REASSURING CHECKUP’ 
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tration, in its haste to deal with the things 
which are wrong, will not upset the things 
which are right.” 

Added Burden. The State of the Union 
message was not the only target. Hearst 
newspapers from Boston (the Record) to 
Los Angeles (the Examiner) ran an edi- 
torial blast at Historian Arthur Schlesin- 
ger Jr.'s appointment as a presidential 
speechwriter on the ground that he is 
“politically far, far out,” can only be an 
“added weight” on President Kennedy. 
Edward R. Murrow’s job as chief of the 
U.S. Information Agency, while welcomed 
by such columnists as the New York 
Times’s Washington Bureau Chief James 
Reston and the Christian Science Moni- 
tor’s William H. Stringer, prompted Pub- 
lisher John S. Knight’s Miami Herald to 
part company, at least for the moment, 
with Kennedy. Although Murrow speaks 
with “passionate clarity,” said the Herald, 
his self-confessed failuregas an executive 
at CBS renders him unfit for the post: 
“For once, the President is impractical.” 

President Kennedy's action last fort- 
night in ordering Chief of Naval Opera- 
tions Arleigh Burke to rewrite almost 
completely a speech that minced no words 
about Russia brought press growls from 
several quarters. Said the New York Daily 
News: “Such suppressions can only stir 
up rumors, gossip and exaggerated guesses 
as to what the muzzled persons would 
say if permitted to talk.” 

One of the most acid criticisms of all 
came from New York Times Military Ex- 
pert Hanson W. Baldwin, commenting on 
President Kennedy's order for a reap- 
praisal of the entire U.S. defense nosition 
to be delivered within four weeks. Said 
Timesman Baldwin: “The President gave 
every indication of being a young man 
in a hurry. This Herculean task, which 
could well occupy a lifetime, is to provide 
judgments in four weeks that will shape 
our defense future. No man, or no group 
of men new to the Pentagon, no matter 
how brilliant, could possibly provide thor- 
oughly studied, carefully factual judg- 
ments on matters of such tremendous 
scope and complexity within the time 
frame laid down. In the field of military 
policy it should be clear to Mr. Kennedy 
that it is to the national interest to make 
haste slowly. Quick decisions are desirable, 
but sound ones are imperative.” 


Convulsions at CBS 

In New York City’s RCA Building one 
afternoon last week, top news executives 
of the ABC and NBC television networks 
were waiting for the man from CBS, so 
that they could begin discussing joint cov- 
erage of the Adolf Eichmann trial, com- 
ing up next month in Israel. But CBS's 
man, Sig Mickelson, 47, president of CBS's 
news division, never showed up. Just min- 
utes before the meeting in the RCA Build- 
ing, Mickelson resigned. 

Mickelson’s departure was fresh evi- 
dence of the top-level convulsions that 
have shaken CBS's news division since a 


{ JUST WANT You"To THOROUGHLY 
UNDERSTAND YouR 
, CONDITION WHEN You 
} BECAME MY 7 
PATIENT,’ 









Yardley—Baltimore Sun 


“STATE OF THE UNION” 


sweeping reorganization was undertaken 
last December. Ordered by CBS President 
Frank Stanton, it put the division under a 
newly formed News Executive Committee 
headed by Attorney Richard S. Salant, 
46, who has spent much of his nine years 
with CBS as the network's public- and 
Government-relations representative in 
Washington, Just two days before Mickel- 
son walked out, his second in command, 
News Vice President John F. Day, 47, 
quit because the reorganization had made 
his position “untenable.” “We have lost 
rating wars before. What’s going on now 
is incredible,” he said. Day darkly pre- 
dicted more defections to come. 

The trouble in CBS’s news department 


Dowling—@ 1961, New York Herald Tribune, Inc. 
“Tr Seems Like AN AWFULLY Dark PICTURE” 
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‘In closing months, 99 trucks ran night and day over test loops to pile up 17 million miles 


Its the great 
NATIONAL ROAD TEST! 


November 30th marked the end of test traffic 
in the $27,000,000 pavement test sponsored by 
the American Association of State Highway 
Officials (AASHO). 








Millions of scientific readings were recorded 
before the trucks finished pounding the test pave- 
ments near Ottawa, Illinois. The fleet of trucks 
—from farm-size pickups to 54-ton semitrailers — 
piled up 17 million miles of travel on the five con- 
crete and asphalt test loops. 

The National Road Test is the most scientific 
experiment ever carried out on highway pave- 
ments. Automatic electronic instruments assure 
accurate unbiased findings. Computers evaluate 
the mountains of statistics accumulated. 


Directed by the Highway Research Board of the 


PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION 


A national organization to improve and extend the uses of concrete 


National Academy of Sciences— National Research 
Council, the National Road Test is both impartial 
and authoritative. The significant findings will in- 
fluence design and construction of streets and high- 
ways across the nation. Out of this test will come 
even better driving for you. 





Millions of scientific readings have been analyzed by com- 
puters at the National Road Test. Useful new facts on 
modern pavement design will result. 





Ben Mort 
Biatr CLARK 
Another Harvard at the helm. 


is something that no reorganization, how- 
ever sweeping, is likely to cure. In Doug- 
las Edwards, CBS still has one of the best 
of the television newscasters. But aside 
from Edwards, the network, which pio- 
neered in television newscasting and for 
years stood a tall first in the field, is now 
losing out to its competitors. During the 
Kennedy inauguration last month, NBC’s 
news team of Chet Huntley and Dave 
Brinkley drew more viewers than CBS 
and ABC combined; in Election Year 
1960, Huntley and Brinkley consistently 
topped CBS at the party conventions, all 
during the campaign. and on election night 
as well. The rise of Huntley and Brinkley 
has exposed CBS's weakness. Said a rival 
network executive last week: ‘They rolled 
a long time on their reputation of being 
Hest in the business. During those years 
they brought in very little new blood.” 

The old blood had been instilled in CBS 
news during the war by Edward R. Mur- 
row, some of whose protégés imitated his 
sepulchral tones and adopted his left-of- 
center emotions; the so-called “Murrow 
Boys” included Eric Sevareid, Charles 
Collingwood and Larry Le Sueur. The 
Murrow style has long since come to seem 
stale. and the proof lies in the 
spread acceptance of the far more infor- 
mal Huntley-Brinkley format. But CBS's 
problems go even farther back. When Sig 
Mickelson joined CBS in 1949, he began 
trying to build his own news organization 
and a Murrow-Mickelson rift developed 
that was never repaired, In 1958, Mur- 
row’s program, See /t Now, was dropped 
Murrow himself, far off form. took a year’s 
leave in 1959; since returning last July, 
he has played only a minor role in CBS 
news coverage, left the network last month 
after his appointment as director of the 
U.S. Information Agency. 

To replace Mickelson as president of 
the news division. CBS President Stanton 
named Attorney Salant. John Day’s suc- 
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wide- 





cessor is Blair Clark.* 43. a onetime St. 
Louis and Boston newsman, former pub- 
lisher of a New Hampshire weekly, and 
CBS radio correspondent since 
whose new title is general manager and 
vice president of the news division. and 
who graduated from Harvard in Jack 
Kennedy's class. 


Without Regrets 


When Dorothy Thompson was ten years 
old, she fell from a tree in the family’s 
ird in Hamburg. N.Y., and landed 
on her sister. In quick succession, Dorothy 
comforted her sister, glanced at her own 
skinned elbow, and kicked the tree with 
such ferocity that she almost broke a toe. 
That capacity for indignation regardless 
of the personal consequences was to make 
Dorothy Thompson, as a_ globe-girdling 
reporter and pundit. one of the most 
widely read women of her time. Her death 
at 66 in Lisbon last week ended a remark- 
able. often controversial, career. 

Always an It, Between Hamburg, where 
her father was a Methodist minister, and 
Lisbon, Dorothy Thompson had traveled 
far, making news almost as often as she 
covered it. Arriving in Europe in 1920 
with little money and no reportorial ex- 
perience, she soon made a name for her- 
self with freelance scoops on the Sinn 
Fein rebellion and the attempted Karlist 
Putsch in Hungary. She also made head- 
lines with Nobel-prizewinning Novelist 
Sinclair Lewis, who ardently pursued her 
across Europe. won her hand in 1928. 
Retiring briefly to the U.S. to rear a son 
after three years Dorothy and Sinclair 
Lewis again swung through Europe. where 
Reporter Thompson scored her biggest 
beat: an exclusive interview with Ger- 
many’s fast-rising Adolf Hitler. She keen- 
ly foresaw Naziism’s threat to world peace 

—but she was convinced that Hitler him- 
self would never achieve a dictatorship. 

Possessed, as one of her colleagues put 
it. of the gift of “perpetual emotion,” 
Dorothy was one of the journalistic lead- 
ers who roused the U.S. from isolation- 
ism; she reached the peak of her influence 
in 1941 when her column “On the Record” 
ran in close to 200 newspapers with a 
readership of 8,000,000. To some, her 
vehement sincerity became a burden. Ra- 
dio station KWK in St. Louis cut her 
off the air with the explanation that she 
was too belligerent—‘against everybody.” 
Lewis would sneak solitary drinks in the 
kitchen when the discussion got around 

as it inevitably did—to “It.” as he 
called Dorothy's incessant analyses of in- 
ternational affairs. And when, at an Amer- 
ican Woman’s Association dinner, she was 
“nominated” for the presidency of the 


1953 





bac 


Son of the late U.S. District Court Judge 
William Clark, who anticipated Repeal by three 
years in a 1930 decision which held that the 





invalid because it flouted 
the will of the Appointed Chit 
of the U.S. Appeals Co in West Germany 
after the Niirnberg trials, Clark kept up a run 
ning feud with U.S 


18th Amendment wa 


people f Justice 





James 


High Commissioner 
in 1953 refused to leave the bench when 
dislo 
ed his 
Judge Clark died in 1957. 


Conant 





ged 


notified of his dismissal, was finally 
State 


matic passport 





when the Department yan 


U.S., “Red” Lewis applauded: “I wish 
they would elect Dorothy President*so I 
could get to write ‘My Day.’ ”’ Not long 
afterward, in 1941, they were divorced. 

After the war, Dorothy found new 
causes to champion. Though Hitler's Ger- 
many had expelled her, she had devel- 
oped a fondness for the German peo- 
ple. and strenuously objected to “the 
Morgenthau Mein Kampf plan” and oth- 
er schemes to dismember or weaken the 
vanquished power. Her stand gained her 
mere unpopularity—never a deterrent to 
Dorothy Thompson—and she soon be- 
came happily embroiled in another for- 
i policy issue: Israel v. the Arab 
Declared she in 1951 The parti- 
tion of Palestine and the establishment 
of the State of Israel is an invasion of 
the Arab world. initially by European 
Jews. and therefore alien.” 

Semiretirement. But not even Dorothy 
Thompson could outwear time and the 
rush of events, and in 1958, shaken by 
the death of her third husband, Vienna- 
born Painter Maxim Kopf, Dorothy dis- 
continued her newspaper column, but 
kept up her monthly column of general 
comment for the Ladies’ Home Journal; 
she planned to write a “reflective” volume 
of her tumultuous life and times. She 
never finished that book: traveling to 
Lisbon by ship. she contracted a serious 
bronchial ailment on the voyage. suffered 
a heart attack just after New Year's Day. 
Her death came the day after she was 
released from the hospital. 

In one of her rare mellow moods, Dor- 
othy Thompson summed up her 
career in words that might well serve as 
her epitaph: “If I had it all to do over 
of course I'd do a lot of things differently. 
One knows increasingly less in this world. 
So much truth is clouded over by propa- 
ganda and misinformation. But I don't 


eign 
states, 





once 


believe in regrets. I have written objec- 
tively and honestly.” 





—— - —— 
Harris & Ewing 
DorotHy THOMPSON 


With indignation and honesty. 
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A new high-speed system of weather forecasting will 
soon help cut the toll in lives and dollars when nature 
goes on a rampage. This coast-to-coast system of radar 
“weather eyes’? and electronic data processors, linked 
by teletype with a central computer, will provide a 
continuous and more accurate forecast of the nation’s 
weather... give extra time to prepare for floods, 
hurricanes, tornadoes, blizzards, and other potentially 
disastrous quirks of nature. Data processing equipment 


in metals, electronics and plastics, 
Budd works to make tomorrow...today 
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New computer system masterminds the weather 
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that can instantly translate radar signals into mean- 
ingful weather data, and transmit it to the central 
station, has been developed for this system by Budd. 

Work with this new advance in weather forecasting 
is another example of the many Budd activities which 
further the nation’s progress and security, and another 
aspect of Budd’s broad diversification. For further 
information on Budd’s capabilities in electronics, write 
for Bulletin BE-1010. The Budd Co., Phila. 32, Pa. 
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OFFICES AND PLANTS IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 





What todays 


students need to 
get into college 


This year, U.S. high schools will gradu- 
ate about 1,800,000. Colleges can accept 
only half that number. Never before has 
competition been so severe! 

To get into college, good English is 
essential. It’s essential to good grades, to 
success in the most important College 
Board examination, the verbal aptitude 
test which measures a student’s vocabu- 
lary and his ability to apply it. 

Teachers recommend Merriam- 
Webster's New Collegiate Dictionary as 
the best aid to good English. Its defini- 
tions are complete, accurate, up to date. 
Used regularly, it helps students improve 
vocabulary, read with understanding, talk 
and write accurately, with assurance. 

This Merriam-Webster is required or 
recommended at schools and colleges 
everywhere. Ask for it at department, 
book, stationery stores. $5 unindexed; 
$6 indexed. ©G. & C. Merriam Co. 


INSIST ON 


MERRIAM- 
WEBSTER 


Don't be misled. Other “Websters” do 
not even include the scientific names for 
plants and animals. Nor the rules for 
spelling and punctuation essential in a 
dictionary for school, home, or office 
use. Ask today for a Merriam-Webster. 
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THE THEATER 





New Play on Broadway 

Midgie Purvis (by Mary Chase) pre- 
sents Tallulah Bankhead as an oddball so- 
ciety matron who masquerades as a very 
old lady. Young-hearted Midgie Purvis 
has long embarrassed her family as a kind 
of card-of-all-work, and when her son begs 
that she meet his fiancée and her family 
in decorous matronly style, she decamps 
instead. Taking rooms behind a candy 
store, she turns into a frowsy, fumbly 
baby sitter who suddenly goes on the 
loose with her three young charges. caus- 
ing nocturnal havoc as she careens about 
and more havoc when it comes out who 
she is. Her son finds her and confesses 
what fun she has always really been, and 
she ruefully abandons her wig and her 
wandering to go home. 

The author of Harvey has attempted 
another wistfully whimsical frolic, some 
further genially wacky escapism. But she 
has not pulled another rabbit out of her 
hat or even put enough bees in Tallulah’s 
bonnet. Her sort of nursery-rhyme old 
crone scampering upstairs, downstairs and 
in my lady’s chamber has in places a 
nursery-rhyme lilt, but far too often a 
thin, struggling farce’s laboredness. The 
kinfolk and clubwomen who keep troop- 
ing in and out make the struggle even 
harder. The play has charming moments 
but only moments; flashes of bright Har- 
vevesque humor, but only flashes. 

It has also. of course, a gamely re- 
sourceful Tallulah, now Charlestoning 
now sliding down banisters and firemen’s 
poles, now swinging far out across the 
stage. or making utterance in her best 
Bankhead baritone, or looking for just a 
second like grandmother turning into the 
wolf. But for all that. granny’s not up to 
a whole evening, while Midgie Purvis is 
SC arcely alive for half of one. 


New Play Off-Broadway 
Call Me By My Rightful Name drew 


rousing newspaper salutes for its author, 
Michael Shurtleff. “Off-Broadway gives 
us a playwright.” sang the News. “Honest 
thoughtful, probing.” called out the Post. 
“Quivering with vitality.” cried the 
Herald-Tribune, “and full of humor!” 
As a form of encouragement, such ac- 
claim made Sense: Call Me By My Right- 
ful Name offers enough good things to 
promise better ones. Moreover. during 
Broadway's flabbiest theater season in 
years and a week when one play closed 
after opening night and another should 
have, Call Me might less be tested for 
gold than treated as manna. 

Call Me is the story of a trio of ill- 
adjusted young people who emerge as a 
triangle—a Columbia graduate student 
(Robert Duvall), his undergraduate Ne- 
gro apartment-mate (Alvin Ailey), and a 
questing girl (Joan Hackett). It comes 
quickly to life in scenes that reveal the 
Negro badly bruised with race resent- 
ments, the girl rather sophomorically 
looking for an honest man, and the 
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BANKHEAD IN “Muipcie Purvis” 
If not a frolic, at least some fun. 


graduate student thinking that he is one 
in his bellowingly individualistic, care- 
fully tailored misfit way. Their talk can 
be caustic, their clashes sharp, their bel- 
ligerent defenselessness vivid. The play's 
best qualities are its avoiding a sermon- 
ized tone for a bull-session one, among 
bull-session immaturities, and its trying 
to push beyond specific race problems to 
a basic human-race one. Its serious and 
growing weakness is that to what is largely 
familiar material it brings little reward- 
ing development, so that together with 
repeating others, it more and more re- 
peats itself. Once the paint wears thin, 
there is the merest plywood behind it; 
but the paint itself is fresh. 





Hackett. Artey & DuvaLt IN “CALL’ 
If not gold, at last some manna. 
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Tor your Company 
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Gent Lemen* 
we believe you will agree that price is but one factor in deter~ 
mining the value of a particular piece of capital equipment+ without 
quality» jong life, performance + reliability» service and application 
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EQUIP YOUR CAR WITFE 


AND 
GET 


NIOAY 


an ALL-NEW 


24-Month Guarantee 
against ALLROAD HAZARDS 


Just think—the ALL-NEW Firestone 
DeLuxe Champion Tire is so superior in 
safety, in strength and in quality that 
Firestone guarantees it for 24 months against 
tire failure from blowouts, cuts, bruises or 
breaks caused by normal road hazards 
encountered in everyday driving. 

This guarantee is in addition to the 
famous Firestone Lifetime guarantee 
against defects in workmanship and 
materials. 

Now, wherever you drive, this iron-clad 
double guarantee protects you. You can ride 
with complete peace of mind knowing that 


SPEEDWAY-PROVED FOR YOUR TURNPIKE SAFETY 







FIRESTONE NATIONWIDE PASSENGER 
CAR TIRE GUARANTEE 
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1. Guaranteed against defects in) workmanship 
and materials for the life of the original tread 
without limitation as to the time and mileage 





satisfactory service in normal 





2. Guaranteed to gi 
passenger car driving for the number of months 





| specified, effective from date of purchase 







We will repair charge or replace with same 
K 
PA) size and typ tire any new Firestone tire 
adjustable under te s of this rantec 
re] 
K Replacement under cither of these guarantees will be 
Rel] prorated on tread wear and based on our retail list 


el price current at time of adjustment 
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you will get prompt and courteous actention 
and service from the nationwide network 
of over 50,000 Firestone Dealers and Stores. 

Yes, the ALL-NEW Firestone DeLuxe 
Champion, with its Firestone safety-forti- 
fied cord body and its exclusive all-action 
tread, sets ALL-NEW standards of per- 
formance—in non-skid safety, in body 
strength, in steering ease, in riding comfort 
and in long mileage. So don’t delay—find 
out NOW how little it costs to put a set of 
ALL-NEW Firestone DeLuxe Champions 
on your car at your nearby Firestone Dealer 
or Store. 





DeLuxe Cham} 


Copyright 1961, The Firestone Tire & Rubber Company 


TUNE IN EYEWITNESS TO HISTORY EVERY FRIDAY EVENING, CBS TELEVISION NETWORK 


AT SPECIAI 


THIS ALL-NEW TIRE 


E MILEAGE 


In all the world there's no other tire like the 
ALL-NEW Firestone DeLuxe Champion th: af 
comes as 
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STATE OF BUSINESS 
Cold & Uncomfortable 


The economic news of the week was as 
chilling and uncomfortable as most of the 
nation’s weather. 

The drop in inventory buying that had 
helped bring on the recession showed signs 
of accelerating. The Commerce Depart- 
ment, which reported that total business 
inventories were reduced another $450 
million in December, fears that liquida- 
tion in the first quarter of 1961 may be 
greater than in the fourth quarter of 1960. 
Its guess: the liquidation rate of $4 billion 
in the fourth quarter may rise to $5 bil- 
lion or $6 billion in the current quarter. 

Unemployment in January rose less 
than seasonally, but still climbed 850,000, 
to 5,400,000 people. The number of long- 
term unemployed (more than 15 weeks) 
took a sizable jump, from 1,000,000 to 
1,300,000. 

Both inventories and unemployment 
have been affected by the cutback in auto 
production. The industry, faced with a 
backlog of more than 1,000,000 unsold 
cars, has already cut its scheduled Febru- 
ary output back to the January level. To 


the 31,000 laid off in the industry by. 


mid-January, another 80,000 will be add- 
ed in the next fortnight with the short 
shutdown of General Motors, Ford, Amer- 
ican Motors and Plymouth plants. 

Sales and new orders of manufacturers 
both dropped 1% in December on an ad- 
justed basis, and manufacturers’ unfilled 
orders stood at their lowest level in ten 
years at month's end. Consumer credit in 
December expanded $76 million, the 
smallest gain since October 1958. Auto- 
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mobile installment credit, the largest sin- 
gle category of installment buying, failed 
to make a gain over the previous month 
for the first time in two years. In January, 
department-store sales across the nation 
suffered a 3% decline from the same 
month last year, and a 3% falloff from 
December. The Commerce Department 
also reported that the rate of spending on 
new construction in January fell almost 
15% below December; the usual seasonal 
falloff is about 13%. 

Despite the preponderance of bad news, 
there was still a lively hope of better 
things to come in the economy, as exem- 
plified by the stock market's frisky per- 
formance (see below). If wishing can 
make business better, Miami business 
leaders are sure they have just the thing. 
They have set up a campaign to promote 
optimism, taken the motto “BIBA” (for 
Business Is Better Already ). Last week, to 
singing and bands, they publicly burned 
“Gloomy Gus” in effigy while the audience 
recited the BIBA pledge: “I will say the 
word, I will wear the badge, I will sing 
the song, and I will not pass bad news 
along.” 


Stemming the Outflow 


The steady outflow of U.S. gold, one 
of the Government's biggest problems, 
last week seemed to be solving itself—at 
least temporarily. The price of gold on the 
London market fell to $35.20, lowest since 
last October's gold crisis. At that price, 
European central banks can buy gold on 
the free market (rules of the Internation- 
al Monetary Fund prevent their paying 
more than $35.35), thus do not have to 
get gold by drawing on their U.S. gold 
credits. The price drop not only damp- 
ened speculation but cut U.S. gold losses. 
Last week the U.S. gold outflow was only 
$9,000,000, the smallest one-week change 
since last August. 

The price drop was caused chiefly by 
President Kennedy's pledge not to de- 
value the dollar and to make full use of 
the U.S. gold supply to back it. Added to 
this was discreet British buying of gold 
from the U.S. to increase the market sup- 
ply and drive down prices (with tacit 
U.S. approval) and a belief among Euro- 
peans that the U.S. recession may not 
be long or hard, will not call for a drastic 
easing of credit or a sizable drop in in- 
terest rates. In 1960's fourth quarter, the 
stepped-up flow abroad of short-term cap- 
ital in search of higher interest rates 
helped run 1960's balance-of-payments 
deficit up to $3.8 billion v. the $3.2 bil- 
lion predicted. 


Full of Hope 


Despite continued bad business news 
and the gloomy tone of President Ken- 
nedy’s State of the Union message, the 
stock market last week spurted ahead in 
the broadest trading in history and the 
heaviest volume in many months, gained 
nine points for the week to bring the Dow- 


Jones industrial average up to 652. Said 
one Wall Street broker: “The market 
is full of hope.” 

The market’s hope is that President 
Kennedy will act wisely to remedy the 
nation’s economic ills. While Kennedy's 
economic message to Congress (see Na- 
TIONAL AFFAIRS) did not offer as many 
remedies as his diagnosis seemed to call 
for, the financial community apparently 
liked the prescription. His proposals, the 
Wall Street Journal said approvingly, are 
“rather modest.” “The salient impression 
made by President Kennedy's economic 
message to Congress is its orthodoxy,” 
said John Hay Whitney’s New York Her- 
ald Tribune. “It confirms once again the 
notion that his financial instincts are cau- 
tious and conservative rather than experi- 
mental or revolutionary.” 

Always Ahead. Actually, what some 
Wall Streeters refer to as “the Kennedy 
market” began at the end of last October, 
when Kennedy's chances seemed good. 
Since then, stocks have risen 86 points 
(50 since the election), regained almost 
all the ground that they lost in the 1960 
late summer decline of 90 points. To date, 
the post-election gain represents a greater 
market advance than those that followed 
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the election of Eisenhower in and 
1956, and a reversal of the pattern after 
Truman's election in 1948, when stocks 
dipped until mid-1949. 

Judging by past performance. the mar- 
ket may be forecasting a business upturn. 
Stocks have traditionally turned down 
several months prior to a recession, as 
judged by the Federal Reserve Board's 
index of industrial production, turned up 
several months before its end, as signaled 
by the index reaching the prerecession lev- 
el (see chart), Downturns in stock prices 
have run ahead of slides in business 16 
times out of 19 1870, and stock 
prices have risen before general business 
conditions on all but two upturns since 
then. Only once. in 1957, did the two 
peaks coincide. “Basically, the stock mar- 
ket is always three to eight months ahead 
of business.” says Jacques Coe of Jacques 
Coe & Co. Coe is an odd-lot specialist who 
keeps track of all odd-lot buying and sell- 
ing, an indicator of what the small in- 
vestor is doing. The market has 
broadened, says Coe. because in the last 
two weeks the public has begun to buy 


1952 


since 


been 


again. “Now there is a general feeling of 
confidence that business conditions will 
be better. The stock market is in a 


basic upswing.” 

No Protection. The upswing has been 
helped by the fact that there is plenty of 
money around looking for a place to set- 
tle—and plenty of investors who do not 
want to miss getting in on the ground 
floor of another strong upsurge. The in- 
stitutions, many of which are only 75% 
invested, have sharply stepped up their 
stock buying: life insurance companies 
doubled their purchases in December. Ac- 
tually, the Dow-Jones average of 30 in- 
dustrial stocks does not completely show 
the extent of the current rise. The broader 
based Standard & index of 500 
stocks last week reached an alltime high. 

Defense stocks have taken a spurt on 
expectations of greater defense spending. 
Lockheed has risen 13 points from its 
1960 low of 18 despite heavy 1960 losses 
—and jumped five points last week on 
news that the Administration plans to 
step up the Polaris missile program. The 
success of last week's Minuteman missile 
shot helped send up Boeing. the prime 
contractor, and Thiokol, maker of the 
first-stage engine. 

Buying has been strong in oils, coppers, 
food, papers. machinery and steel. Some 
of the blue chips have taken part in the 
rise; IBM has jumped from 592 
in a month, and American Telephone & 
Telegraph has gone from r1o4 to 113%. 
But as a group, the blue chips still draw a 
wary glance from many investors. “They 
do not provide protection against the 
kind of cost-push inflation we have been 
having.” says Bradbury K. Thurlow, vice 
president of Winslow, Cohad & Stetson, 
“and they are selling at inflated price- 
earnings ratios, which imply a_ future 
growth potent in earnings that cannot 
be logically shown to exist.” 

What Direction? Despite the rise, there 
was a wide difference of opinion last week 
about the market's direction in the near 
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WALL Street’s Coe 
The prescription was approved. 


future. To the Dow theorists. last week’s 
rise set the stage for a test of the indus- 
trials intermediate high of 656.42. reached 
last June. According to them. if indus- 
trials break through that point and are 
followed by the rails breaking through 
their previous intermediate highs (at 
144.89. they were within two points of it), 
the market will be set to better its all- 
time high of 68s. Though Dow theorists 
are in the minority on the Street. the Dow 
theory has some psychological effect on 
investors. 

On the other side of the argument, 
many brokers feel that stocks still 
too high-priced for any sustained advance. 
The market is 233 points higher than in 
October 1957, but stocks in the Dow- 





are 





Jones industrial average are selling at 20 
times earnings v. twelve times earnings 
in 1957. “No major bull market ever 
started with stocks selling at this high 
level in relation to earnings.” says Paine. 
Webber's Harry Comer. “And the market 
is facing a period of poor earnings reports 
that may blast Wall 
Street has been oddly inconsistent in its 
reaction to that important barometer, 
earnings. When Zenith released poor nine- 
month earnings, its stock dropped from 
103 to 998. Yet National Steel announced 
that 1960 earnings dropped from $7.28 
to $5.53, and its stock gained 14 
in a day. 

Thus the stock market is indeed ad- 
vancing on hope, betting on an end of 
the recession by summer. 


Earnings: Not All Bad 


As fourth-quarter and year-end earnings 
were reported last week. the news was not 
all bad, and in some industries it was sur 
prisingly bright. 

Despite the problems of surplus, the oil 
companies did well. Texaco’s indicated 
fourth-quarter profits rose to $1.73 per 
share from $1.44, giving it a year-end 
profit record of $6.34 per share v. $5.85 a 
year earlier. Said Chairman Augustus C. 
Long: “New records were established in 
every phase of our operations.” This year 
will be even better. he thinks, with U.S. 
demand improving 2° to 3% 
seas demand by 7°~. Socony Mobil piled 
up indicated earnings of g6¢ per share v. 
S4¢ in the fourth quarter, for a 
total of $3.76 v. $3.38. Standard Oil (In- 
diana), in the fourth quarter, hit $1.17 
per share v. 93¢, finished the year with 
$4.05 per share v. $3.90. 

"Inventory Miracle." The steel indus- 
try continued to report profits despite its 
recession. U.S. Steel's Chairman Roger M. 
Blough said that fourth-quarter proiits 
rose to g7¢ per share from the third quar- 
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HIGH-RISK DRIVERS, who are 
over 65 years, under 25 or have bad 
records, will be insured by a new 
company, National Emblem _Insur- 
ance. It was set up by Allstate Insur- 
ance to keep from raising policy 
prices to better risks. In National 
Emblem a 22-year-old male pays 
$296 a year, v. Allstate's $73.70. 


U.S. AIRLIFT EXPANSION will 
bring $120 million in business to 
Boeing for 30 C-135 jet transports 
and $80 million to Lockheed for an 
additional 23 C-130 turboprop trans- 
ports. Jet deliveries will start in 
June at the rate of two a month; 
C-130 deliveries, already at the rate 
of four a month, will be boosted to 
eight. 


MEXICAN ENGINE PLANT be- 
ing discussed as joint venture by 
American Motors and Willys Motors 
touched off merger speculation. A 
marriage with Willys, with its far- 
flung international operation, would 


give American Motors a stronger posi- 
tion in the growing world auto mar- 
ket, plus a foot in the truck market 
through the Willys Jeep light trucks. 


CAPITAL-UNITED MERGER 
won tentative approval of the Civil 
Aeronautics Board, Consolidation, 
which will take place this spring, 
will make United the nation’s larg- 
est airline, save debt-ridden Capital 
from bankruptcy. 


MERGER COCKTAIL is being 
mixed by National Distillers (Old 
Crow, Gilbey’s) and _ Bridgeport 


Brass Co. to create bigger National 
Distillers, with assets of $625 mil- 
lion. As unlikely at first glance as 
marriage of a parson and a show girl, 
merger would actually make good 
sense because National, second big- 
gest U.S. maker of polyethylene (first: 
Union Carbide), also owns 60% of 
Reactive Metals, Inc. (zirconium, 
titanium, tantalum, columbium), man- 
aged by Bridgeport. 
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MINIMUM WAGE HIKE 


A Poor Idea During a Recession? 


VER since the Fair Labor Stand- 

ards Act in 1938 set up a federal 
minimum wage, there have been few 
public issues in the U.S. on which there 
was so much agreement on the right- 
ness of the goals and so much disagree- 
ment on how to get there. Last week 
the debate was fueled anew. In his 
economic message, President Kennedy 
urged Congress “to raise the minimum 
wage immediately to $1.15 an hour and 
to $1.25 within two years.” The Presi- 
dent also recommended that the Fair 
Labor act be broadened to include “sev- 
eral million” workers not now covered, 
basically those in retail trade and serv- 
ices. Many businessmen are against an 
increase at this time. The unions are, 
as expected, solidly for a higher mini- 
mum. Says A.F.L.-C.1.0. President 
George Meany: “If an enterprise can- 
not survive except by paying wages of 
75¢ or $1 an hour, I am perfectly will- 
ing for it to go out of business—it’s 
not worth saving at that price.” 

As usual, the debate is likely to focus 
most sharply on what workers are to 
be included on the minimum-wage ele- 
vator, rather than on the elevator’s 
rate of ascent. While hourly wages 
under the law have been hiked four 
times from the original minimum of 
25¢ in 1938 to $1 in 1956, coverage 
has never been expanded, in fact has 
slightly contracted. The minimum level 
has seldom reached half the average 
U.S. hourly wage, now $2.32, but fewer 
than one-half of the so million U.S. 
workers privately employed are now 
covered by the law. Among those not 
covered: retail clerks, farm hands, sea- 
men, and service employees, who earn 
much of their income in tips. The Ad- 
ministration will probably suggest that 
coverage be extended to an additional 
3.000.000 employees, chiefly in the re- 
tail and service trades—fastest-growing 
sector of the U.S. economy. In so do- 
ing. it will run smack into the biggest 
foes of extending minimum-wage cov- 
erage: retail stores, hotels and restau- 
rants, all of whom use much part- 
time, low-wage help. 

e 

By lumping his minimum-wage pro- 
posals in with his anti-recessionary 
measures, Kennedy gave critics a ready 
argument. They contended, with rea- 
son, that a recession is the worst time 
to tinker with wages: “You've already 
got unemployment and depressed areas 
—why make both worse?” Says Uni- 
versity of Chicago Economist Yale 
Brozen: “Every time the minimum 
wage has been increased, unemploy- 
ment of the unskilled, those covered by 
the increase. has increased.” Brozen 
cites a study of Florida counties after 
the 1956 boost. For the twelve months 
of that year, employment in counties 






paying low wages dropped 1%, v. a 
rise of 5% in high-wage counties. 
Examining the theory that many 
low-wage businesses are forced to close 
because they cannot afford to pay their 
workers a new minimum wage. the 
U.S. Labor Department made an ex- 
haustive study of the effects of the 
1956 increase. reported that only 62.- 
ooo workers in 15 low-wage industries 
had been laid off in the first impact of 
the $1 minimum-wage hike. The strong- 
est arguments against a boost were 
made by the director of economic re- 
search of the U.S. Chamber of Com- 
merce, Emerson Schmidt. But a sur- 
vey he introduced to support his posi- 
tion granted that “in a majority of 
instances, the $1 minimum wage ap- 
peared to have little significant influ- 
ence on unemployment, either in the 


short run or the longer run.” 
e 


Critics also argue that the minimum- 
wage rise and additional coverage will 
boost the general wage level, spur in- 
flation, and, by raising prices in the 
U.S.. make it more difficult for already- 
high-wage U.S. industry to sell abroad. 
But the Labor Department study re- 
ported that after the 1956 boost, the 
prices of goods produced by low-wage 
industries showed a “negligible change” 
over the period 1956-60 as a whole, 
while the all-commodity index of prices 
rose 6.6%. Thus the big price boost 
came in the industries above the mini- 
mum. Reason: low-wage industries are 
often prodded by a minimum-wage 
boost to increase productivity, cannot 
raise prices without pricing themselves 
out of the market. As for foreign com- 
petition. the President noted that 
“more than four-fifths of the com- 
modities’ affected by import or export 
trends” are already being produced by 
industries where wages are above his 
proposed minimum. 

Though the Administration bill may 
run into rough congressional waters 
(a similar pair of bills died in a House- 
Senate conference last August), many 
businessmen regard Kennedy's propos- 
als with aplomb. Says Critic Brozen: 
“Without Government stimulus and 
with normal increases in productivity, 
the minimum-wage group would be 
making $1.25 within four years, any- 
way.” Even in the South, traditional 
target for minimum-wage legislation 
and now hard hit by slumps in both 
the textile and pulpwood_ industries. 
those who are paying above the mini- 
mum would like to see competitors 
forced to do the same. 

As in the past. the minimum-wage 
argument is largely political and hu- 
manitarian, and aimed at long-range 
goals. Raising the minimum is clearly 
not a means of fighting a recession. 





ter’s 8s¢, a good recovery from a strike- 
depressed 44¢ in fourth quarter 1959. Big 
Steel finished the year with profits of 
$5.17 per share v. $4.25. Of future pros- 
pects, Chairman Blough says: “If custom- 
ers could get along on any less steel than 
they have at the present time. it would 
be something like an inventory miracle. 
In the next month or so we will see a 
noticeable pickup.” Other steel producers 
showed earnings drops but still managed 
to stay in the black: National Steel earned 
86¢ v. $1.66 in the fourth quarter, $5.53 
v. $7.28 for the year; Allegheny Ludlum 
earned 66¢ per share v. 73¢ in the fourth, 
$2.25 v. $2.92 for the year. 

In the auto industry, Ford Motor Co.’s 
earnings dropped slightly. to $2.04 per 
share from $2.05. and Henry Ford II, 
chairman and president. said that this 
year's first quarter will be lower than last 
year's. For the year. Ford earned $7.80 
per share v. $8.24. American Motors re- 
ported that its first fiscal quarter ended 
Dec. 31 saw a profit drop to 56¢ per share 
from 68¢ because of a cost squeeze, even 
though sales were up 6.2%. 

Excess Capacity. At General Electric, 
Chairman Ralph J. Cordiner blamed ex- 
cess capacity and price cutting in the elec- 
trical industry for G.E.’s drop in fourth- 
quarter profits from $1.03 per share in 
1959 to 36¢ last year. The year’s earnings 
were off a sizable 29% ($2.26 per share v. 
$3.19). even though G.E, shipped a greater 
volume of goods than ever before. 

Other fourth-quarter earnings: 


Fourth Quarter 


1960 1959 
METALS 
American Metal Climax -70 .67 
Harvey Aluminum 2 .20 
CHEMICALS 
Hercules Powder ah 66 
Union Carbide $1.35 $1.49 
FOOD & LIQUOR 
National Biscuit $1.15 $1.14 
DRUGS 
Norwich Pharmacal 43 37 
TOBACCO 
American Tobacco $1.19 $1.17 
Philip Morris $1.34 $1.26 
MISCELLANEOUS 
Minneapolis-Honeywell $1L.12- $1.23 


AUTOS 


Discounters on Wheels 

The U.S. buyer, who can already shop 
for everything from clothes to furniture 
in the nation’s spreading discount houses, 
is being tempted by a new phenomenon: 
the auto discount firm. Operating mostly 
in big cities and their suburbs, the cut- 
rate car sellers have cropped up in South- 
ern California, New York, St. Louis, other 
parts of the Middle West and the South. 

The discounter’s economics are simple: 
he buys a new car from an authorized 
dealer at anywhere from $50 to $150 
above the dealer's cost, tacks on from 
$100 to $200 as his own profit. He may 
sell from his own showroom or lot, or 
refer customers to a cooperating author- 
ized dealer, who gives him a cut. Under 
normal market conditions, the discounter 
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"..the Boss's face lit up" 


“Tt was shortly after 5 P.M. Ann, my 
girl, had left and I was picking up to go 
too.Then the boss himself came along. 
He had that couldn’t-you-put-in-a- 
little-extra-time look in his eye. He 
asked, ‘When do you think I can see 
that report you're making up?’ 

“When I told him it had been fin- 
ished and that he could have it right 
then or tomorrow morning, you should 
have seen his face. He hardly believed 
it. His face lit up. 

“What gave me the head start was 
my Voicewriter. As I collected and 


Business Recording Equipment 
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studied the facts, I talked and the 
machine took the story down. While I 
got fresh thoughts on the record, Ann 
was typing from the previous one. 
That really cut down time.” 

That's the way it is with an Edison 
Voicewriter. Quick as you think, you 
tell the little mike. Your dictation is 
out of the way and off your mind. 
You're free for something else. 

The Edison Voicewriter is the dean 
of all dictating equipment. It stands 
as the finest development of all its 
distinguished line—a line that dates 
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ts___ Portables____ Tape 


back to the earliest of all recording 
instruments. 


There is an Edison Voicewriter for 
every purpose. Each is as light and 
compact as it is wise to make it. Each 
functions without fuss. Each can help 
get more work done in less time. 
Wouldn’t it be smart for you to sug- 
gest Edison Voicewriters for your or- 
ganization? If you'd like more details, 
write to Dictation Center, U.S.A., 
Thomas A. Edison Industries, 
McGraw-Edison Company, West 
Orange, New Jersey. 


Edison Voicewriter™ 


might be cheaper than regular dealers. 
whose markup runs as high as 24%. But 
under current conditions, many “discount- 
ers” are selling cars at higher prices than 
regular dealers. With auto sales in a 
slump. dealers are so anxious to move 
their cars that they often will sell them 
direct to customers for as little as $100 
or $150 above cost. 

Some discounters rely on the gullibility 
of unknowing buyers who think that “dis- 
counter” always means “bargain.” In New 
York City last week, a discounter was 
offering a 1961 Valiant two-door V-100 
for the “bargain price” of $2,395;—even 
though the list price for the same car is 
only $2,346.55 











5. 


Detroit's automakers look on the new 
sales development as a threat to the dealer 





MODERN LIVING 
Tannyed & Fit 


The biggest chain of sweatshops in the 
U.S. is owned lock, stock and bar bell by 
wedge-shaped Californian Vic Tanny, 48, 
an ex-weight lifter whose sell is every bit 
as hard as his muscles. Capitalizing on the 
fetish of physical fitness, Tanny has 
lured more than a million Americans into 
some 80 chrome-and-red-carpet Vie Tan- 
ny gyms scattered across the U.S., signed 
them up to membership contracts of six 
months (typical East Coast price: $185) 
to “permanent” (seven years: $360) on 
the pay-as-you-perspire plan, Last week 
in Chicago, Tanny’s muscular sell was 
sporting several Charley horses. 

In Cook County circuit court a blind 














Vic Tanny & Customers IN Westwoop, Catir. GyM 
The muscular sell had a Charley horse. 


organizations they have carefully built up 
over the years, and most dealers disap- 
prove of the practice. Chevrolet recently 
sent a letter to all its dealers warning of 
the “pitfalls of the ‘quick-profit’ bootleg 
sale.” Subtle pressure from Detroit on 
dealers who sell to discounters (such as 
reviewing the dealers’ financing) and con- 
certed action by dealers’ associations have 
held the discounters in check, and in some 
places forced them out of business. 

The industry has itself to blame for the 
discounters’ threat. Auto manufacturers 
often pressure dealers into accepting more 
cars than they can readily sell. To move 
the cars and save storage expense, a dealer 
is often willing to sell to a discounter at 
a small profit—even though the discount- 
er is in competition with other authorized 
dealers. Some dealers have learned their 
lesson the hard way. Los Angeles Citizens 
Chevrolet, once a supplier to discount 
houses, has stopped the practice. Reason: 
a discounter failed to pay promptly for 
his cars and is now facing a possible suit 
by his creditors. 


76 


man asked for an injunction to release 
him from a $385 Tanny membership con- 
tract, claiming he went to Tanny’s for a 
job, was told by a Tanny salesman that 
he had to sign a free membership applica- 
tion first. In suburban La Grange, a Tan- 
ny salesman was waiting trial for false 
imprisonment, on a charge brought by a 
girl who claimed he had kept her locked 
in his gym office for an hour while he tried 
to persuade her to sign up. In a front-page 
series. Chicago's American was blasting 
Tanny gyms for high-pressure salesman- 
ship and false health claims. 

Shoot Yourself. Though unpleasant. 
for Vic Tanny such aches are the price 
of strapping success. “Volume is what 
counts” is his philosophy, and to get it he 
pushes his salespeople hard. Tanny spent 
$2.000,000 on advertising to entice people 
into his gyms last year. Once the custom- 
ers are there, he expects his personnel to 
make sure they sign a contract. Regional 
Vic Tanny sales offices set new member- 
ship goals each day. Salesmen often work 
strictly on commission, are encouraged to 








take over the gym manager's job by out- 
selling him—but may be dumped back to 
the sales staff the next day if the ex- 
manager outsells the new boss. Tanny 
once sent out mimeographed sales instruc- 
tions to his staff with a list of suggested 
conversations when telephoning prospects. 
It concluded with, “If you fail to get an 
appointment, then take a gun out of the 
desk and shoot yourself.” 

Such internal pressure inevitably pro- 
duces occasional overenthusiasm on the 
part of salesmen. Tannymen drew so 
many complaints in New York that the 
state attorney general's office last sum- 
mer persuaded the gyms to sign a fair 
practices code to prohibit methods of sell- 
ing that are deceitful, fraudulent or mis- 
leading. The New York complaints have 
slowed to a trickle. Actually, many of the 
complaints against Tanny across the U.S. 
are caused by fatigue, not fraud. Many 
a newly won health and exercise bug gets 
drooping wings after a few weeks or 
months of working out. His enthusiasm 
gone, he wants to get out of his contract, 
looks for any excuse to do so. 

Fat Gains. The best of Tanny’s gyms 
are modern, clean, superbly equipped. 
often house under one roof the gym, a 
swimming pool, steam rooms, an ultra- 
violet tanning room, even a private bowl- 
ing alley. Moreover, Tanny’s tactics have 
paid off. Since he gave up teaching junior 
high school and opened his first gym in 
1935, sales have developed to $24 million 
a year. Tanny owns all his 80 clubs out- 
right. together with six companies that 
service them with everything from exer- 
cise machines to health foods. He opened 
35 new gyms last year at a cost of 
$3.750.000. hopes to open at least an- 
other 35 this year. His ultimate goal: 
1,000 gyms in 300 cities. “Then I'll put 
out a stock issue.” he says, “and get fat 
on capital gains.” 


The Plots Thicken 


Even in Southern California, it seemed 
a bit bizarre. In the West Covina sub- 
urb of Los Angeles county last week 
housewives with binoculars kept day-long 
vigil from ranch-house picture windows 
while at night the husbands took over. 
One manned a spotlight on the entrance 
to a road running through a 1,.100-acre 
tract of West Covina wilderness. Others, 
on horseback. patrolled the tract’s bor- 
ders, looking for signs of surreptitious 
spadework. What West Covina’s residents 
were trying to do was prevent the expan- 
sion into their split-level suburb of Forest 
Lawn Memorial-Park, the chain of ceme- 
teries dedicated to Builder Hubert Eaton's 
proposition that the dead should not only 
rest in peace but also in culture. 

For Forest Lawn, the West Covina vigi- 
lantes were a painful affront. Forest Lawn 
likes to think of itself as a kind of necro- 
politan neighborhood improvement socie- 
ty. The verdant lawns and artfully sunlit 
edifices of the first Forest Lawn in Glen- 
dale contain. advertises Eaton, the largest 
collection of statuary in the U.S., as well as 
200,000 “loved ones.” The cemetery draws 
1,000,000 tourists a year, has net assets of 
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A SECOND SHOT HEARD 


ROUND THE WORLD: 




















[ Ph 
ar] On February Ist, a new 
American missile roared 
upward from its pad at Cape Canaveral. It was the Air 
_ Force Minuteman. It was the first flight of a three- 
_ stage intercontinental ballistic missile. It was a success. 
» 


The Minuteman ICBM was launched by automatic checkout equipment. It was guided by 
The an extremely advanced electronics device, an operational inertial guidance and con- 
trol system. A system of similar principle guides America’s nuclear-powered Polaris 

‘ amnac. R Lc amne x “ooila oe aereBaane alah DE isis ‘Mi sme 
YOt 1 Cent ury submarine s. Both the submarine and missile ouidance syst ms, as well as the Minute man 
: automatic checkout equipment, were designed and built by Autonetics, a Division of 
: ‘ ra =e iation. Tod cause of the Twentieth Century Minuteman, the 
Minuteman North American Aviation. oday, because of the we ntic th ent rl Min iteman, the 
United States is a stronger nation...and peace for the Free World is more secure. 


THE AUTONETICS DIVISION OF NORTH AMERICAN AVIATION ae 
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NEW 
“TAKE IT EASY” 
MOVIE LIGHT 


SYLVANIA 





Though only a handful, SUN GUN does the 
work of a multiple light bar, and does it 
better ... and easier! Its powerful new lamp 
virtually brings the sun indoors. Your mov- 
ies glow with true-to-life colors. You get 
even lighting the full width of the scene, 
with no distracting double shadows. 

Remember, your house is full of wonderful 
movies and now they're so easy to take. See 
SUN GUN-—the “take it easy” movie light— 
wherever cameras are sold. Manufacturer's 


suggested price only $9495 


Byivanle ight g Products, Division of Sylvania 
Flectek ~lucts Inc., 1740 Broadway, New York 19, N.Y. 
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Bill Bridg 
Anti-Forest LAWN DEMONSTRATORS 
The spade was quicker than the Aye 


more than $16 million, and last year 
grossed—tax-exempt—$2,300,000. It has 
also planted two little Forest Lawns in 
Hollywood Hills and Cypress, Calif. 
Swift Spadework. Forest Lawn ran into 
homeowner opposition in both places but 
quelled it by a slick trick. Since “six or 
more bodies being buried in any one place 
constitute a cemetery” under California 
law, Forest Lawn shoved the bodies of six 
indigents underground overnight when it 
won preliminary cemetery permits in both 
towns. The residents thus had no chance 
to appeal. To head off Covina opposition 
Forest Lawn bought the land last May un- 
der an individual's name, filed the deed in 
its name last November, the same day that 
it filed rezoning requests with the Los An- 
geles Regional Planning Commission. 
West Covina property owners quickly 
organized, raised $10,000 within four min- 
utes to fight the cemetery. In the battle so 
far, Forest Lawn has stayed one step ahead. 
When the homeowners began to circulate 
petitions, they discovered affable Forest 
Lawn petition gatherers had already cov- 
ered the same houses. At the first com- 
mission hearing, some 200 West Covinians 
showed up promptly at 9 a.m.—-only to 
find all the seats taken by Forest Lawn 
employees who had arrived at 7:15 a.m. 
24-Hour Watch. But at the next hear- 
ing the aroused West Covinians scored. 
They arrived in funereal black Cadillacs 
carried placards reading “Land of the Free 
or Home of the Grave?”, “Drop Dead 
Elsewhere,” ‘‘Happy Sites, Not Sad Rites” 
and “Don’t Let the Plots Thicken.” 
Though the commission has yet to rule 
on Forest Lawn’s rezoning permit, the West 
Covinians expect the decision to go against 
them, plan to appeal. Until then, with 
their 24-hour watch on Forest Lawn’s West 
Covina land, they intend to make sure 
that Forest Lawn will pull no fast burials 
on them and thus have the area irrevoca- 
bly classified as a cemetery. 


MILESTONES 


Born. To the Rev. Martin Luther King 
Jr., 32. soft-spoken, strong-willed Baptist 
minister who led Montgomery, Ala. Ne- 
groes in the 1956 fight to integrate the 
city’s bus line, and Coretta King, 33; their 
third child. second son; in Atlanta. 





Married. Neale Fraser, 27. handsome, 
hard-serving Australian who is the world’s 
best iateur tennis player; and Wendy 
McIver, 23, non-tennis playing daughter 
of a purchasing agent; in South Caul- 


field. Victoria. 





Died. Anna May Wong. 54, Los 
Angeles-born daughter of a local laundry- 
man, who became a film star over her fa- 
ther’s objections that “every time your 
picture is taken, you lose a part of your 
soul died a thousand deaths as the 
screen's foremost Oriental villainess; of a 
heart attack; in Santa Monica, Calif. 


Died. Eugene Dennis. 56, who rose 
high in the U.S. Communist Party hier- 
archy in the “our gallant Ally” afterglow 
of World War II, became general secre- 
tary in 1945, and during his twelve-year 
reign, saw party membership shrivel from 
a peak of 80,000 to fewer than 20,000 
under the heat generated by the cold. war; 
of cancer; in New York City. Born Fran- 
cis X. Waldron Jr. of a middle-class Seat- 
tle family, Dennis joined the party as a 
youthful instructor, served as a Red agent 
in Europe. China and South Africa, be- 
came the leader of U.S. Communists after 
Moscow dumped his onetime mentor, Earl 








Browder, for deviationist notions. In 1950 
Dennis went to jail for refusing to testify 
about his Communism before a House 
committee; again, after the 1949 trial of 
“first-string” Communists, he was convict- 
ed for conspiring to teach and advocate 
the violent overthrow of the Government 
and sentenced to five years. 


Died. Stanley Hoflund High, 65, a sen- 
ior editor of the Reader's Digest and for- 
mer editor of the Christian Herald, who 
switched from Hoover to become a New 
Deal brain-truster, founded the Good 
Neighbor League in 1936, was disowned 
by F.D.R. a year later for writing a maga- 
zine article revealing policy differences 
within the White House, and thereafter 
enlisted his skill as a publicist in the cam- 
paigns of Republican Candidates Willkie, 
Dewey and Eisenhower; of pulmonary 
complications following heart trouble; in 
New York City. 


Died. Perry Wilbon Howard, 83, crafty 
Negro politician and longtime Republican 
National Committeeman from Mississippi, 
who was the absentee ruler of the long- 
dormant state organization for more than 
30 years while he ran a law firm in Wash- 
ington, D.C., and whose “Black and Tan” 
faction was ousted last year when a “Lily 
White” Republican delegation was seated 
at the Republican National Convention; 
of a heart attack; in Washington, 
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AFETY IN THE SKIE 


In the world of jet travel, where distances 
are measured in seconds instead of miles, air 
safety has become a complex problem. ‘To 
‘ , | 
speed, and to such natural hazards as the 


storm this Navy weather pl: 


ine is exploring, 
the even greater danger of congestion has 


1 added. Over 100.000 planes—2.000 ol 





bee 


them commercial carriers—now jam U.S 


air lanes. What is being done to meet the 





challenge? This weck, in a 13-page portfolio 
(including nine pages of magnificent full 
color pictures), Lire records the continuing, 
awesome job both government and the atr- 
lines are doing to make air travel safe. 
One of the safest—and most celebrated—air 
travelers of the week was a perky chimp 


named Ham who rode a rocket into space 





and returned. You'll see him on LIFre’s cover 
and learn more about his training for the 
historic flight in a 10-page report that in- 
cludes details of two other U.S space tri- 
umphs—successful launching of the Minute- 
man missile and Samos satellite. Also in this 


weck’s issue: from Brazil, the latest chapter 


from 





in the saga of the pirated Santa Mar 
Broadway, a review in color of Do Re Mi; 
from Hawaii, a close-up of the Dillinghams, 
another in Lire’s series on Great American 
Families; and from Lire staff writer Herbert 
grean, the moving story of Alateens, an un- 
usual club whose members are children of 
alcoholics. This week, every week, you'll find 
great reading and 


great looking in 


OUT TODAY in the new issue of 


“am 


BOOKS 





Along the Rue Regret 


Sxyuine (314 pp.J}—Gene Fowler— 
Viking ($5). 


The kind of newspaper assignment Gene 
Fowler relished in the 1920s was to be 
told by his managing editor to find a de- 
serving old gentleman for a monkey-gland 
rejuvenation operation. When a scholarly 
greybeard named Mr. Bacon came into 
the New York American’s offices primed 
with schemes of calendar reform and ad- 





OLp NEWSPAPERMAN FOWLER 
Where are the monkey glands? 


mitted, conversationally, to two carnal 
thoughts a year “at the most,” Fowler 
knew he had his man. He went to a pet 
shop and procured “a nasty-tempered fugi- 
tive from an organ-grinder’s beat,” though 
in his columns Fowler called the monkey 
“Ponce de Leon.” The operation went off 
with a burst of flashbulbs and headlines. 
Unfortunately, Mr. looked ten 
years older after his rejuvenation: “One 
result of the operation was the complete 
riddance of his carnal thoughts. He retired 
to a monastery, and finally died there 
while reading a Latin version of The 
Temptations of St. A Thus was 


wonderful 


Bacon 


thony.” 





news made in “the era of 
nonsense.” 

Scored for Fields. The late Gene (A 
Solo in Tom-Toms) Fowler, who died last 
year at 70, has here bottled some 96-proof 
nostalgia. A series of discontinuous an- 
ecdotes, Skyline almost asks to be read 
aloud in the elliptical nasalities of W. C. 
Fields, a great crony of the author's. Most- 
ly, Fowler reminisces about New York 
newspapering circa 1918-29, during which 
time he was managing editor of Hearst's 
Daily Mirror and American, and drops 
footnotes to big names and no-names. 

The monkey-gland business was a little 
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unusual for W. R. Hearst, who never 
knowingly shook the hand of anyone re- 
motely connected with vivisection. Even 
the rats at San Simeon were trapped in 
cages and transported several miles to be 
released. “The Chief was less tender 
toward his editors. The best story of the 
fear he inspired in them is probably apoc- 
ryphal. One frequently terrified editor, 
“Bugs” Tuttle, begged an assistant to open 
a telegram one day. “Your mother is 
dead,” read the message. “Thank God!” 
Bugs Tuttle reportedly said. “I thought it 
was a wire from Mr. Hearst.” 

Fowler was always pleasantly known to 
his boss as “that young man from Den- 
ver.’ He remained young. or at least he 
retained an impishly boyish notion of 
what constitutes a great moment in his 
tory. He could remember Queen Marie of 
Rumania’s being presented with an hono- 
rary headdress by the Dakota Indians and 
telling her lady in waiting to “get rid of 
that damned thing.” He remembered lean 
Eamon De Valera, clad in long underwear, 
donning huge boxing gloves and sparring 
with his bull-necked secretary in a sitting 
room of the old Waldorf. It sometimes 
seems that Fowler had the kind of mind 
that files what other people forget. If one 
wants to know it, Skyline is the place to 
find out that a buck-and-wing dancer 
named Charles B. Lawler composed and 
sold The Sidewalks of New York for “a 
few dollars” and afterward went blind. 

Camelot-on-Hudson. To Fowler, the 
Manhattan of his day was Camelot, and 
his fellow newsmen—Grantland Rice, 
Westbrook Pegler, Heywood Broun, Ar- 
thur Brisbhane—were knights of the round 
table, which was usually a bar. Fowler's 
personal idol and friend was Alfred Da- 
mon Runyon. Despite his Broadway ca- 
maraderie, Runyon was a brooding, lonely 
man, and there were distinct traces of 
rube in his makeup. He believed that to 
count as a New York know-it-all, he had 
to unearth a champion heavyweight. Over 
the years he maintained a series of fighters 
who ate like lions and fought like lambs. 
One of these disgraces to Cro-Magnon man 
was stabled at the Gotham Hotel. “This 
canvas inspector finished several break- 
fasts one Sunday morning,” Fowler tells 
in one of the book’s funnier anecdotes 





“and was trying to read the comic pages 
of the American. He had just about mas- 
tered the spelling of the hard word ‘Wow! 
in a Barney Google episode when the bells 
of nearby St. Patrick’s began to ring. 
Down went this fighter to the rug. He 
roared out ‘Foul!’ The house dick burst 
in upon him to see the splendid athlete 
holding his groin, moaning like a busted 
pipe organ, and refusing to come out for 
another round.” 

To Fowler's generation of writers, New 
York was always the Big Town, a drink 
was Spiritus frumenti, and Broadway was 
the Rue Regret. Reading Skyline with or 
without spiritus frumenti, one question is 
bound to arise: Where are the monkey 
glands of yesteryear? 


The Haunted Castle 


First Famity (253 pp.)—Christopher 
Davis—Coward-McCann ($3.95). 


For years, a weather-beaten FOR SALE 
sign has drooped dispiritedly in front of 
the big Victorian house. With its crazy 
turrets, towers and gables, the place half- 
frightens Katie Charles, a pony-tailed 13- 
year-old who lives across the street and 
pretends that the house is a haunted 
castle. One day the sign is gone, and a 
contagious whisper races along the syca- 
more-lined street that the house might as 
well be haunted. The first Negro family is 





NoveELIst Davis 
What if love is lacking? 


moving into Sheridan Avenue in the plac- 
id Midwest suburb of Courtland Park. 

Unexamined Values. Remarkably close 
in plot to Peaceable Lane (Time, Dec. 
12), First Family also probes people who 
lead lives of unexamined values that sud- 
denly must be lived by, but it is a work 
of deeper psychological perception than 
more skillfully written 
and emotionally wrenching. 

The drama in First Family comes from 
the interplay between two families, the 
colored McKinleys and the white 
Charleses. Mr. McKinley is a_ sedate, 
scholarly classics teacher. He has a self- 
effacing sister and a gangling, precocious, 
twelve-year-old son named Scotty. The 
family dynamo is Rachel—a cool, lovely, 
relentless wife and mother. She intends 
to put her shoulder behind the integra- 
tion issue, and her shoulder consists most- 
ly of chip. As Rachel puts it: “I don’t 
mind disturbing people a little. It's my 
idea to make them think about what 
they're like and what we're like—not in 
the kitchen or waiting on tables, but as 
part’ of their lives.” 

Death in the End. Most Sheridan 
Avenue families do not want the Mc- 
Kinleys as part of their lives. A petition 


its predec essor 
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circulates asking the Negro family to sell 
and move out. Venal white and colored 
real estate brokers spread panic. But from 
their first good-neighbor visit to the Mc- 
Kinleys, the Charleses try to live out the 
ideal of tolerance. Sally Charles is alter- 
nately warm and terrified, but her hus- 
band Stephen is a doctrinaire liberal 
who sternly instructs his daughter Katie: 
“If Scotty shows any signs of being in- 
terested, you're to become friendly.” 


Scotty is all too shortly a puppy in | 
love. As he did in his first book, Lost | 
32, beautifully | 


Summer, Novelist Davis 
captures the long, grave dialogues on the 
borders of teenhood, the spasms of physi- 
cal wildness. the sudden paroxysms of 
laughter. His adolescents are as real as 
any living writer’s, unless the writer is 
J. D. Salinger. And there is a Salinger 
touch in the tragedy that follows. Scotty 
begins talking of marriage in 20 or 30 
years, when “the entire social structure 
will be changed.” and a sobered Katie 
realizes that she does not want to be that 
“serious” about their friendship. The 
mothers become violently involved in the 
childish dispute, and Scotty will not rest 
until he goads Katie into saying that she 
is rejecting him for his color. Then he 
slaps her face. As in Peaceable Lane, death 
waits at the end of the story. 

Questions Without Answers. First 
Family will irk professional Negroes, pro- 
fessional liberals, and all do-gooders who 
seek easy or militant solutions to racial 
problems. Aware of the wounding pathos 
of social change, Novelist Davis persist- 
ently counterpoints Courtland Park's sea- 
sonal harmonies of nature with the dis- 
cords of human nature. Convinced that 
integration will come, he questions the 
ingenuousness of those who believe that 
white and colored children can go to 
school together, enter one another’s homes 
and then be barred from one another's 
hearts. The powerfully ambiguous figure 
of Rachel poses questions that must re- 
main questions (at one point, when a col- 
ored family moves in next door, she 
screeches into the telephone, “You peo- 
ple aren't wanted here!"). Is she fight- 
ing for Negro rights or the right to deny 
being a Negro? Is she right or wrong in 
assuming that all integration is token 
integration if love is lacking? 

For devising characters as complex and 
thorny as these questions, for enriching 
those characters with folly and wisdom, 
for stirring the spirit in a matter of con- 
science, for steadily honoring prose above 
propaganda, Novelist Davis deserves well 
of all readers whose partisan cause is the 
living novel. 


The Superior American 


THe Papers oF BENJAMIN FRANKLIN, 
Vor. Ill (513 pp.}—Editor, Leonard W. 
Laboree—Yale University Press ($10). 





According to Charles Baudelaire’s defi- 
nition-by-negation of a superior man— 
“He is not a specialist”—Benjamin Frank- 
lin was one of the most superior men who 
ever lived. He was also, according to Phil- 
lips Russell's widely read biography, “the 
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from dividends 


you improve its performance. 


of all your present holdings... 


addressed to— 





| WAS GOING 
BROKE ON 
$9,000 A YEAR 


So | Sent $7 to 
The Wall Street Journal 


High prices and taxes were getting me 
down, I had to have more money or re- 
duce my standard of living. 

So I sent $7 for a Trial Subscription’to 
The Wall Street Journal. I heeded its 
warnings. I cashed in on the ideas it 
gave me for increasing my income and 
cutting expenses. I got the money I 
needed. Now I'm slowly forging ahead. 
Believe me, reading The Journal every 
day is a wonderful get-ahead plan. 

This experience is typical. The Journal 
is a wonderful aid to salaried men mak- 
ing $7,500 to $25,000. It is valuable to 
the owner of a small business. It can be 
of priceless benefit to young men who 
want to win advancement, 

The Wall Street Journal has the largest 
staif of writers on business and finance. 
It costs $24 a year, but in order to ac- 
quaint you with The Journal, we make 
this offer: You can get a Trial Subscrip- 
tion for 3 months for $7. Just send this 
ad with check for $7. Or tell us to bill you. 
Address: The Wall Street Journal, 44 
Broad St., New York 4, N.Y. 1M 2-10 





“If there is no gain the loss is obvious” 


How true in a business like ours. 
Because investors in good common stocks stand to gain two ways: 


from capital appreciation 
Dividends that averaged more than 3% last year for the nine out of 
ten stocks on the New York Stock Exchange that paid them... 


Capital appreciation at an average rate of 3% a year since the turn of 
the century, as measured by a leading index of common stock prices. 


Any guarantee that all investors fare as well? Of course not. Just a 
rough measure of possible gain in your own portfolio—a rough measure 
of what you stand to lose on any funds you permit to lie idle. 


If you're not satisfied that your money is working for you to maxi- 
mum effect, our Research Department will do all that it can to help 


For example, you might like to have a thoroughly objective analysis 
For example, you might want Research to prepare a special invest- 


ment program suited to your funds, your objectives. 
In either case, there's no charge, no obligation. Simply write a letter 


Josepu C. QUINN 


Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Smith Inc. 
Members N.Y. Stock Exchange and other principal Stock and Commodity Exchanges 
70 PINE STREET, NEW YORK 5, N. Y. 

138 offices in U.S., Canada and abroad 








—an old Italian proverb— 
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FLEDERMAUS 
GALA 
PERFORMANCE 


“Of all the star-studded releases, however, 
the most incredible is London's new version of 


Strauss’s Die Fledermaus.” 
Newsweek Mogozine 





“... it is a really gala performance that any 
opera lover should buy, borrow, or implore” 


Daily Express, London 
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first civilized American.” Superior or 
merely civilized, he certainly spread him- 
self. Almost everyone now knows that he 
invented the lightning rod and _ bifocal 
glasses. that he founded the Saturday 
Evening Post and the Philosophical Soci- 
ety of America, but even the brighter col- 
lege students may be surprised to learn 
that he was a glass manufacturer who 
designed military forts, or that he was a 
colonel of colonial militia who habitually 
printed his own poetry. 

The third volume of The Papers of 
Benjamin Franklin (target for the total 
papers: 40 volumes) gives an astonishing 
impression of the multitudinous interests 
of a man who tried to take all knowledge 
for his province, and sometimes all prov- 
inces (especially Pennsylvania) for his 
knowledge. The volume covers the 5} 
years between 1745 and mid-1750, and 
proceeds by remorseless chronology from 
the 13th edition of Poor Richard’s Alma- 
nack (next to the Bible, the bestseller of 
the day) until a year or so before Frank- 
lin got to fly that famous kite in the 
thunderstorm. Those who like to smile 
with superior historical hindsight can do 
so on page 374 with the realization that 
Franklin was getting warm on lightning 
conductors, “A wet rat.” wrote Ben firm- 
ly, “cannot be killed by an exploding 
electrical bottle.” 

Saint of Common Sense. Franklin's 
character—quirky, shrewd, humorous— 
shows in every line of verse, in his dry 
homilies, and even in his most perfunctory 
business correspondence. The “saint of 
common sense” never falls from this mun- 
dane kind of sanctity. In his early middle 
age he is sometimes the virtuous and suc- 
cessful artisan-turned-entrepreneur, who 
could offer the sound advice of one who 
had walked into Philadelphia with a few 
coppers, three loaves and a knowledge of 
how to set up type as his sole capital. 
“Time is money,” he wrote in Poor Rich- 
ard in 1745, and would add a sound little 
essay on capitalism in terms of groats 
earned by labor and pounds earning groats 
by credit. Or he would burst into verse in 
1749 on this subject that he had mastered 














Nor trivial loss, nor trivial Gain de- 
Spise; 

Molehills, if often heap'd, to mountains 
rise... 


There is also the voice of the magistrate 
recording the prosecution of keepers of 
disorderly houses in Philadelphia's Hell- 
Town. This changes to his mockery of 
civic hypocrisy in The Speech of Miss 
Polly Baker, a superb little satire in which 
Miss Polly—threatened with public whip- 
ping for her bac morals—triumphantly 
defends her right to bear bastards for the 
public good. 

Man of Enlightenment. Through it all 
shines his artisan’s pride and shrewdness, 
with its traditional disrespect for aristo- 
cratic tradition (“All blood is alike an- 
cient’), foreshadowing independence and 
his great role in it. Above all, Ben Frank- 
lin was a man of the 18th century Enlight- 
enment, with its indiscriminate, omnivo- 
rous, ravenous appetite for all facts about 
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BENJAMIN FRANKLIN 
With pride and appetite. 


all nature. Every blessed thing on earth 
(Ben had little theological curiosity) he 
wrote about, asked about, or collected 
facts about—vacuum jars, the “humors” 
produced by yellow fever, machines for 
producing static electricity (fatal to some 
rats), systems of government and ventila- 
tion, the geology of Pennsylvania, the 
weather, the making of glass, the weaving 
of cloth, and the proper way to build a 
fort. When he was not advertising muskets 
for sale he was procuring them for his 
Pennsylvania militia, drawing up the or- 
der of companies and ordering maneuvers 
on the next fair day after rain. 

As a man of the 18th century, Ben gave 
one piece of advice that for 150 years 
shocked Franklin hagiographers. Old Mis- 





Nove.tist LANouX 
In bars and Bedlam. 


tresses Apologue, which he wrote for an 
anonymous young friend, listed eight 
sound reasons for preferring a seasoned 
older woman to a raw young one. It was 
the eighth reason that was too much 
for later generations—‘they are so grate- 
full!” Even the equally sensible post- 
script (“But still I advise you to marry 
directly”) failed to save Ben from the 
Victorian suspicion that he was not a 
totally respectable man. 

Compulsory reading for the scholar, this 
third volume of The Papers is still de- 
lightful stuff for the general reader who 
prefers to have his Americana unbrain- 
washed by the biographer. He may even 
reflect that had Franklin got around to 
inventing the telephone, as well he might 
have. most of the fascinating odd bits 
would have disappeared without trace into 
the instrument. 


Who Is Sane? 


Renoezvous at Bruces (319 pp.J— 
Armand Lanoux—Putnam ($3.95). 


This is a very American novel writ- 
ten by a Frenchman about Belgium. The 
U.S. note is insistently struck when Rob- 
ert Drouin, a Paris TV producer, drives 
through an all-night snowstorm across a 
wide Flanders plain as featureless and 
flat as any Midwestern prairie. He asks 
directions at a roadside inn where huge 
transcontinental trucks cluster and the 
room rocks with the blare of a jukebox 
and the colored lights and clatter of pin- 
ball machines. Even the ancient, canal- 
veined city of Bruges, whose chimes and 
carillons sound like “pianos in the sky,” 
has a night face of glaring neon and 
“pure American” funeral parlors with dis- 
plays of open, polished coffins. 

Drouin’s destination is Mariakerke, a 
large. gloomy insane asylum where his 
old friend Du Roy is an intern. Both 
men are plagued by the European past, 
the American present and the possibly 
harrowing future. Drouin, his right hand 
maimed by battle wounds, has “got war” 
the way other people have smallpox. Du 
Roy. who plunged from the idealism of 
the resistance to light-fingered wealth in 
the black market. has turned to medicine 
out of guilt. The two men circle like 
scavengers over the asylum, searching for 
glints of God or reason in the chatter of 
psychotics and the mechanical responses 
of schizophrenics. Drouin zeroes in on a 
repellent. bandy-legged alcoholic named 
Van Welde, a war veteran in whom he 
sees the false and true heroes of all times 
—and in whom he finally recognizes an 
old, detested comrade in arms. 

Novelist Lanoux, 47. writes in a nerv- 
ous, jazz-paced style, equally appropriate 
to bars and Bedlam. His message is that 
there is not much difference inside or 
outside the asylum. The dedicated chiet 
psychiatrist at Mariakerke. who plays 
yoo different roles, one for each of his 
lunatics, concludes gloomily that “the 
more care you provide, the more patients 
you find.” and thinks. not unhappily, 
that “if I were to let go, I'd pass over 
to the other side.” 
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WHEREVER BUSINESS TAKES YOU...FLY KLM 


KLM makes it a small world indeed, with routes linking 108 cities aie 
in 77 countries. The most advanced aircraft—Royal 8 Jet and silt oa eins 
Dc-70—across the Atlantic from New York, Houston, Montreal, K L roy | 


Mexico. Flawless Dutch service every moment, everywhere. ROYAL DUTCH 

Remember, professionals plan better trips, so see your 

travel agent or call KLM. IT’S ATREAT TO GO DUTCH! fy 
KLM, 609 Fifth Ave., N. Y., N. Y. f | 
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TIME LISTINGS 





CINEMA 


Peter Sellers is twice as funny as any- 
one else currently on view, not entirely 
because his films arrive here two at a 
time. The latest batch: The Millionairess, 
Shaw's old joke rejiggered, with Sellers as 
the Oriental medic and Sophia Loren as 
the moneypot who tries to tempt him; and 
Two-Way Stretch, in which the comedian 
plays a jowly brigand whose plot to steal 
£ 2,000,000 is goofily thickened because he 
is already in the nick for another job. 

Circle of Deception. An ingenious spy 
thriller, set in pre-D-day France, that 
raises some subtle and uncomfortable 
questions of political morality. 

Facts of Life. A_ satirical, sometimes 
wonderfully nutty comedy of manners— 
and the funniest U.S. film since The 
Apartment—casts Bob Hope as a middle- 
class, middle-aged philanderer fumbling 
after Lucille Ball, and perhaps after the 
meaning of marriage. 

Where the Boys Are. A featherweight 
but fun-filled look at the springtime Flor- 
ida Flip of the book-bashed, sun-starved 
North American undergraduate. 

The Wackiest Ship in the Army. A run- 
of-the-main, sailor-suit farce that would 
have gone down with the script without 
the presence of brilliant Comedian Jack 
Lemmon. 

Other notable current attractions: Bal- 
lad of a Soldier, Make Mine Mink, The 
Angry Silence and Tunes of Glory. 


TELEVISION | 


Tues., Feb. 7 

The Hallmark Hall of Fame (NBC, 
7:30-9 p.m.).* An adaptation of the Jean 
Anouilh comedy, Time Remembered, with 
Dame Edith Evans, in her American TV 
debut, and Christopher Plummer. Color. 

Story of Love (NBC, 10-11 p.m.). 
Jane Fonda in Somerset Maugham's A 
String of Beads. Color. 


Thurs., Feb. 9 

“Color Day, U.S.A.”—by NBC decree. 
From Continental Classroom (6-7 a.m. 
local time) to The Jack Paar Show (11:15 
p.m.-! a.m., E.S.T.), a record 90% of the 
network's offerings will be in color. 

The Purex Special for Women (NBC, 
4-5 pm.). The fourth part of the enver- 
prising series surveys the problem of “The 
Single Wontin.” Color. 

Remember How Great (NBC, 8:30- 
9:30 p.m.). The Tin Pan Alley hits of the 
past three decades aired by Andy Wil- 
liams, Connie Francis and Harry James, 
among others. Host: Jack Benny. Color. 

Gunslinger (CBS, 9-10 p.m.). Still wal- 
lowing in the Old Frontier, TV premieres 
a series written by Charles Marquis War- 
ren, creator of Gunsmoke and Rawhide. 


Sat., Feb. 11 

Professional Basketball (NBC, 
p.m.). Cincinnati v. St. Louis. 

The Nation’s Future (NBC, 9:30-10:30 
p.m.). “Should the Federal Government 
directly subsidize the arts?” Harvard 
Economist John Kenneth Galbraith is 
pro, Harper's Managing Editor Russell 
Lynes con. 


* All times E.S.T. 
84 


2-4:30 


Sun. Feb. 12 

Sunday Sports Spectacular (CBS, 2:30- 
4 p.m.). “Olympiad 1960” reviews both 
the winter and summer games. 

The New York Philharmonic Young 
People’s Concert (CBS, 4-5 p.m.). An 
all-Copland program. 

The Twentieth Century (CBS, 6:30- 
7 p.m.). “The College Panic,” a canvass 
of harassed admissions directors, nervous 
parents and students. 

Walt Disney Presents (ABC, 6:30-7:30 
p.m.). Disney displays canines from 
around the world. 

General Electric Theater (CBS, 9-9:30 
p.m.). Ernest Borgnine and Zsa Zsa Gabor 
in Budd Schulberg’s Hollywood piece, 
“The Legend That Walks Like a Man.” 

Winston Churchill: The Valiant Years 
(ABC, 10:30-11 p.m.). “Alone No More”: 
Russia is invaded, Pearl Harbor blitzed. 


Mon., Feb. 13 
Family Classics (CBS, 8-9 p.m.). The 
Heiress, a TV adaptation of the stage 
adaptation of Henry James's novel, Wash- 
ington Square. With Julie Harris. 


THEATER 
On Broadway 


Midseason on Broadway finds an un- 
favorable balance of dramatic trade, with 
the two most provocative original plays 
and the liveliest musical all imported. 
They are Rhinoceros, a farce-satire by 
perky Avant-Gardist Eugene lonesco; A 
Taste of Honey, a sort of earthy British 
lonely-hearts story; and the wonderfully 
pert French musical Irma La Douce. The 
domestic dramas include the tender, poet- 
ic family chronicle, All the Way Home; 
Advise and Consent, a tense political 
melodrama; and Tennessee Williams’ Pe- 
riod of Adjustment, a lively but somehow 
disappointing comedy-lecture on marital 
success. Among the musicals: although it 
is currently fashionable to dismiss it, 
Camelot holds many treasures that make 
it worth seeing; Do Re Mi, a Runyonesque 
piece, is nearly salvaged by the antics of 
Phil Silvers and Nancy Walker. And two 
of the season's smallest-scale efforts are 
also its sprightliest—Carol Channing's 
satirical revue, Show Girl, and An Eve- 
ning with Mike Nichols and Elaine May. 


Off Broadway 


There are new signs of life now, but so 
far this season, things have been nearly 
as disappointing off Broadway as on. 
There is one impressive original work, 
Edward Albee’s one-acter, The American 
Dream, a somber and surrealistic situa- 
tion comedy deploring the loss of values 
in U.S. life. Albee is also represented in a 
downtown double bill of disenchantment 
that includes his The Zoo Story and Sam- 
uel Beckett's Krapp’s Last Tape. Other 
holdovers: the —Brecht-Weill-Blitzstein 
Threepenny Opera, heading toward its 
2,300th performance; The Connection, a 
now-famed pad full of Method hipsters 
seching to prove that the opiate of the 
people is heroin after all; and Little Mary 
Sunshine, a boffo operetta satirizing the 
Kern-y, Friml-ous past. Among worthy 
revivals, there is a superlative production 
of Ibsen’s Hedda Gabler and a welcome 
reprise of Epitaph for George Dillon by 
John Osborne and Anthony Creighton. 





BOOKS 


Best Reading 


The Queen’s Necklace, by Frances Mos- 
siker. In a clever cross-cutting of 18th 
century memoirs and trial briefs, most of 
them entertainingly libelous, the author 
tells about the famed and. still-unsolved 
theft of Marie Antoinette’s 2,800-carat 
necklace. 

The Ice in the Bedroom, by P. G. Wode- 
house. Yet another out-of-plumb castle in 
the air, designed by the old master, this 
one inhabited by a tiddly young aristoclot 
named Freddy Widgeon, and besieged by 
a villain named Oofy Prosser. 

A Reader's Guide to Literary Terms, 
by Karl Beckson and Arthur Ganz. With 
scholarship and scholars’ wit, the authors 
offer all one cares to know and possibly a 
bit more about Anacreontic, Transferred 
Epithets, Inscape, Parnassianism, Pasto- 
rals, Passion Plays or Pastiche. 

Fate Is the Hunter, by Ernest K. Gann. 
A novelist (The High and the Mighty) and 
oldtime airline pilot, the author tells elo- 
quently about the attrition of confidence, 
caused by too many close scrapes and too 
many dead comrades, that persuaded him 
to give up piloting. 

The Future of Mankind, by Karl Jas- 
pers. The prose of an author who is both 
a German and an existentialist is bound 
to be somewhat murky, but Jaspers ad- 
vances powerful arguments against both 
easy despair and easy optimism about the 
human condition. 

Raditzer, by Peter Matthiessen. Writing 
with an incisiveness that recalls Conrad, 
Novelist Matthiessen tells a harsh tale of 
a parasite and a host—the one a whining 
Army goldbricker, the other a strong and 
decent man who is subtly chivied into 
becoming the sniveler’s protector. 

The White Nile, by Alan Moorehead. 
A readable but perhaps too brief account 
of those redoubtable Victorians—Burton, 
Speke, Stanley, Livingstone, Gordon, 
Kitchener—who explored the — upper 
reaches of the Nile, taking pestilence and 
polygamy as they found them, 


Best Sellers 


FICTION 
Hawaii, Michener (2)* 
. Advise and Consent, Drury (1) 
. The Last of the Just, Schwarz-Bart (4) 
Sermons and Soda-Water, O'Hara (3) 
To Kill a Mockingbird, Lee (5) 
The Dean’s Watch, Goudge (6) 
. Decision at Delphi, MacInnes (7) 
. Shadows in the Grass, Dinesen 
. Pomp and Circumstance, Coward (9) 
. The Lovely Ambition, Chase (8) 


NONFICTION 
. The Rise and Fall of the Third Reich, 
Shirer (1) 
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2. The Waste Makers, Packard (2) 

3. Who Killed Society? Amory (3) 

4. The Snake Has All the Lines, Kerr (4) 

5. Born Free, Adamson (5) 

6. Vanity Fair, ed. by Amory and 
Bradlee (8) 

7. The American Heritage Picture His- 


tory of the Civil War (9) 
. Baruch: The Public Years (7) 
. The Politics of Upheaval, 
Schlesinger (6) 
10. We Hold These Truths, Murray (10) 


on 


* Position on last week's list. 
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